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FEBRUARY, 1879. 


1 
THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS IN CONGRESS. 


THERE are few subjects of equal public interest concerning which 
so much misunderstanding prevails among well-informed people as 
the course of business in the national House of Representatives. 
Most persons think that their representative can at any time, if he 
choose, rise in his place and demand the attention of the House to 
a speech on any subject which may interest him or his constituents, 
and compel the body to record its opinion on any Mill or resolution 
he sees fit to introduce. This is far from being true. The House 
of Representatives is governed by a complicated and artificial sys- 
tem of rules, so difficult to be understood that many able men of 
great national fame go through long terms of service without pro- 
fessing to comprehend it. It is not my purpose to write a treatise 
on this complex arrangement. I wish only to call attention to the 
operation of a few parts of the mechanism which seem to me to re- 
quire alteration, and to show how they tend to diminish the author- 
ity, weight, and dignity of the House, and how they have deprived 
that illustrious body of the equality with the Senate which the 
framers of the Constitution contemplated. 

The representatives of the large States in the Convention of 
1787 contended earnestly for the apportionment of representation 
among the States in both branches according tonumbers. The rep- 
resentatives of the small States demanded equality of representa- 
tion in the Senate. This difference seemed for a long time inca- 
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pable of adjustment, and nearly caused the Convention to break up 
without accomplishing its purpose. The difficulty was compro- 
mised by the appointment of a committee of one from each State, 
whose report was adopted with some modification. The large 
States yielded the equality of representation in the Senate, but de- 
manded and secured for the House the sole power of originating 
bills for raising revenue. The clause as reported was as follows : 


All bills for raising or appropriating money, and for fixing the salaries of 
the officers of the Government of the United States, shall originate in the 
first branch of the Legislature, and shall not be altered or amended by the 
second branch; and no money shall be drawn from the public treasury but 
in pursuance of appropriations to be originated in the first branch. 

In the second branch, each State shall have an equal vote. 


The clause as to revenue bills was adopted in this form : 
e 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives; but the Senate may propose or copcur with amendments, as on other 


bills. 


It will be observed that, while the Convention voted to confine 
the power of originating bills for raising revenue to the House, it 
with equal distinctness voted not to extend this prohibition to bills 
for appropriating money. The system so established differs from 
the Constitution of England in three essential particulars : In Eng- 
land, no appropriation for a public purpose can be introduced in the 
House of Commons without a previous request from the Crown ; 
no money bill can be amended by the Lords ; and the exclusive 
prerogative of the Commons extends to all bills for raising or ap- 
propriating money. So jealous are the Commons of this preroga- 
tive, that the Lords rarely attempt to make any but verbal altera- 
tions in money bills, in which the sense or intention is not affected ; 
and, when the Commons accept these, they make special entries on 
their journals recording the character and object of the amend- 
ments, and their reasons for agreeing to them. 

There is no historical evidence that anybody in the Convention 
gave much consideration to the effect of these changes from the 
English system upon the value of the prerogative. The better 
opinion was, that the importance of the privilege, as asserted by 
the English Commons, was very much exaggerated, and that Ameri- 
can experience in those States whose constitutions contained a like 
provision had shown that it was without advantage, and was a fruit- 
ful source of wrangling between the two Houses. Mr. Madison 
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said : “TI confess I see nothing of concession in it. The origina- 
ting money bills is no concession on the part of the smaller States, 
for, if seven States in the second branch should want such a bill, 
their interest in the first branch will prevail to bring it forward. It 
is nothing more than a nominal privilege.” 

This is one of the few subjects upon which General Washing- 
ton’s vote is recorded: “He disapproved, and till now voted 
against, the exclusive privilege. He gave up his judgment,” he 
said, “ because it was not of very material weight with him, and 
was made an essential point with others, who, if disappointed, might 
be less content in other points of real weight.” 

Similar views were expressed by many of the most eminent 
members. Three of the larger States, to whom this privilege was 
offered as a concession, by way of equivalent for the equality of 
the small States in the Senate, voted against it as an independent 
proposition. Mr. Hallam, in his “ Constitutional History,” expresses 
a similar opinion as to the exaggeration by the House of Commons 
of the importance of their exclusive privilege. If this view was 
sound when the scheme was to deny all power of amendment to the 
Senate, it has infinitely greater weight after the power of amend- 
ment has been yielded. The pocket of the Englishman is protected 
against lavish expenditure by the fact that no sixpence of his money 
can be granted for a public purpose that has not first been asked 
for by the Crown, on the advice of a responsible and accountable 
minister, and because none of his possessions can be made the sub- 
ject of tax, excise, or duty, unless the proposal come from his own 
representative. The assent of the sovereign and the J.ords is only 
needed to give the force of law to what is the gift of ‘the free will 
of the Commons. 

To the system established by our Constitution, widely departing 
as it did from the methods by which the unwritten constitutional 
law of England keeps the power of the purse in the hands of her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons, two important additions have been 
made by construction. It should be stated that, whenever a ques- 
tion has arisen between the two branches in regard te the construc- 
tion of this clause in the Constitution, the House of Representa- 
tives has invariably had its own way. It was said by Mr. Web- 
ster, in the Senate, in 1833: “The constitutional question must be 
regarded as important, but it was one which could not be settled 
by the Senate. It was purely a question of privilege, and the de- 
cision of it belonged alone to the House.” 
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1. By a practice as old as the Government itself, the constitutional 
prerogative of the House has been held to apply to all the general 
appropriation bills. 

2. The power of amendment, as on other bills, has not been 
held, as between the two Houses, to be limited te the subjects em- 
braced in the bill as sent from the House, or to perfecting its spe- 
cial arrangements. Each House has a rule, which seldom is an 
obstacle to the accomplishment of anything which a majority of its 
members desire, declaring that no proposition on a subject different 
from that under consideration shall be admitted under color of 
amendment. It seems impossible to doubt that the amendments 
contemplated by the framers of the Constitution were amendments 
touching the particular subject matter to which the clauses received 
from the House relate. The House of Commons, so strict to assert 
its prerogative against the Lords, admits the right of the Lords to 
amend, by admitting altogether provisions which are not germane 
to the other provisions of the bill (189 Hansard, third series, 411). 

The rules of our House are so construed that, on the great appro- 
priation bills, any amendment designed to carry into effect existing 
law, or provide for administering any department of the Govern- 
ment, is held admissible ; and they are never invoked by the House 
against the Senate. 

If this were all—if the House and Senate were two bodies of 
equal numbers, acting under the same rules, and made up substan- 
tially of men of the same sort—it is difficult to perceive the slight- 
est advantage that the House or the people could derive from this 
prerogative, so far as it relates to the appropriation of public money. 
The eleven general appropriation bills, and one or more deficiency 
bills, are reported annually. The former are required by a rule of 
the House to be reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
within thirty days after its appointment. This rule is seldom 
obeyed. These bills contain, on an average, appropriations to the 
amount of more than two hundred millions, to which the Senate 
commonly adds many millions more. These Senate amendments 
embrace every variety of expenditure for the public service, and 
every variety of new legislation ; the discretion of the upper branch 
being, in this particular, as absolutely unaffected by this constitu- 
tional barrier as if it had no existence whatever. The wishes of the 
Senate, in case of difference of opinion in regard to a proposition 
which the Senate originates, are much more likely to prevail when 
that proposition is added to a measure the House has agreed to, 
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than if the same measure should originate as a separate bill in the 
Senate, and be sent to the House by itself for consideration on its 
own merits. 

The surrender of the power of amendment, then, as it has in- 
variably been construed, was the surrender of the whole privilege. 
It has not only destroyed the advantage intended to be secured 
for the immediate representatives of the people, but has given the 
Senate a considerable preponderance of influence in legislation. It 
has enabled the Senate to exert the power of tacking clauses to bills 
of supply, and thereby to extort the consent of the House. This 
power has been always denied in Parliament, even to the Commons 
as against the Lords. On December 9, 1702, it was ordered and 
declared by the Lords, “that the annexing any clause or clauses 
to a bill of aid or supply, the matter of which is foreign to or dif- 
ferent from the matter of the said bill of aid or supply, is unparlia- 
mentary, and tends to the destruction of the Constitution of this 
Government ” (see Sir Thomas Frskine May’s “ Parliamentary 
Practice,” seventh edition, pages 581-583). 

But the destruction of the rightful power of the House over 
the great appropriation bills which regulate and supply the Gov- 
ernment in all its ordinary administrative functions, and which con- 
tain a very large portion of its general legislation, is rendered more 
complete by the method of doing business to which the House has 
confined itself by its own rules. All appropriation bills which are 
first reported in the House must, by their rules, be first discussed in 
Committee of the Whole. No bill can be reported from this com- 
mittee to the House until every member has had an opportunity to 
move as many amendments as he chooses. Debate cannot be stopped 
by the previous question. The House before going into committee 
may, it is true, order debate to close on any particular section or on 
the whole bill at a fixed time. Yet this does not prevent amend- 
ments, and is rarely resorted to until debate has strayed from the 
particular subject of the bill into general political discussion. So 
far, therefore, as the consideration of the appropriation bills as 
originally reported is concerned, the usages of the House preserve 
for itself the character of a deliberative assembly, and for each of 
its members the privilege of expressing his opinion in debate, and 
of bringing to a vote whatever measure he may desire. But these 
bills then go to the Senate. They are there examined by the appro- 
priate committee, and reported to the Senate, where days are spent 
in their consideration, with unlimited opportunity for debate and 
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amendment. Not only is the original bill remodeled, reviewed, re- 
vised, at the pleasure of the Senate, but hundreds of entirely new 
provisions are added at the pleasure of the upper branch, The 
measure which came from the House, the prerogative of originating 
which is specially secured by the Constitution and guarded by the 
House with such jealous care, has precisely the same position and 
weight, neither more nor less, as any proposition moved by a single 
member of the Senate. 

When the bill goes back to the House, containing the Senate 
amendments, the session is usually far advanced. In the year of 
the short session the constitutional limit of the life of the House is 
approaching. In the alternate years, when the session extends into 
summer, the scorching heats render men eager to leave Washington, 
and the two branches have usually fixed the time of adjournment 
by concurrent vote. There is no time for examination, debate, or 
reference to Committee of the Whole. The House non-concurs in 
the Senate amendments in the lump, without hearing them read. 
The Senate insists. A conference is asked and granted. Confer- 
ence committees are appointed, consisting of three members from 
each branch, usually the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with that member of the committee most conversant with the 
subject of the bill, and one member of the minority. These com- 
mittees confer and agree upon a report compromising and com- 
pounding all matters of difference between the two Houses as they 
may be able. Their report is matter of the highest privilege. It 
may be made at any time, no matter in what business the House be 
engaged. A member who is speaking may be taken off his feet by 
its superior claim to attention. No motion to lay it on the table, 
to indefinitely postpone, or to amend it is in order. The House or 
Senate must accept it as a whole or reject it asa whole. If it be 
rejected, a new conference may be ordered, but the result of a con- 
ference must sooner or later be accepted in a mass, or the whole bill 
be lost. The House is all this time under a sort of duress. If it 
suffer the appropriation bill to fail, the Government must stop, or 
an extra session be held at midsummer, with its cost and discom- 
fort. Every other year the House votes on the appropriation bill 
with the knowledge that if it do not agree to amendments on which 
the Senate insis**, and the bill fail, its power over the subject must 
be lost altogether by the arrival of the 4th of March, when its life 
expires, and the new bill must be dealt with by its successors. 

Degrading as this system is to the House as a body, its effect on 
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the individual member is still more remarkable. The whole power 
of legislation over that vast field which is covered by the Senate’s 
amendments to the great appropriation bills is in practice delegated 
to two of the three members who are appointed on the conference 
committee. No other member gets a chance to discuss them, to 
vote separately on any one of them, to make any motion in relation 
to them, or even to see in print what the committee recommend in 
regard to them. “Gape, sinner, and swallow.” 

If the reader has followed this somewhat technical statement, 
he has observed that while the power of amendment reserved in our 
Constitution, as it is expounded in practice, allows to the Senate 
and to each of its members the fullest opportunity to deal with ap- 
propriation and revenue bills as freely as with bills relating to any 
other subject, the rules and usages of the House leave that body 
with much less practical power of deliberation or amendment in 
regard to all those provisions which have their origin in the Senate 
than the House of Lords has in relation to money bills under the 
English system. 

Suppose, now, all this were reversed. Suppose the Constitution 
were to provide that all money bills should originate in the Senate, 
permitting the House to amend, as in the ease of other bills. The 
House would then, on the arrival of the bill, commit it to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, where every clause proposed by the Senate 
and every amendment proposed in the House would be fully dis- 
cussed, with unlimited power to propose changes, every individual 
member having the fullest opportunity to express his opinion or 
offer his plan ; and the conference committee of both branches 
would receive the bill fully possessed of the views of their respec- 
tive Houses as to every syllable which had been proposed by either. 
When, therefore, the large States accepted the clause in question 
as a partial equivalent for the equality of the small States in the 
Senate, they accepted a further limitation of their own power. 
When the House, in 1832, refused to permit Mr. Clay’s compromise 
bill to have its origin in the Senate ; when, in 1856, it refused to 
permit the Senate to originate some of the general appropriation 
dills ; and when, in 1870, it refused to permit the Senate to add a 
revision of the whole tariff to a bill abolishing the duties on tea and 
coffee, its victory was an abdication of its equality in legislation 
with the Senate, and tended to deprive every one of its members of 
his right to debate or amendment in regard to a large part of the 
most important legislation of the country. 
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I have been speaking of the course of the ordinary business of 
Congress. Upon the great questions which move the heart of the 
nation and divide political parties, the body of the House and its 
leaders are commonly in full accord, and the representatives of the 
American people know how to make their power felt and assume 
their rightful and constitutional place in legislation. But even 
here it is not enough that the House preserves its power. The 
power to do what it will, and to réfuse consent to what it will not, 
will not preserve its own dignity or its value as an important factor 
in legislation, unless its will is the result of its best judgment ; in 
other words, unless it preserve its function as a deliberative assem- 
bly. The difficulty is not that on great occasions and great ques- 
tions the voice of the House is stifled. On such occasions the House 
and its leaders are in accord with each other, and commonly in 
accord with a public sentiment which the Senate will not lightly 
resist. But the practice I have been exposing tends largely to take 
from the House the character of a deliberative assembly. The 
barren and empty privilege of originating bills of revenue and bills 
of supply it has purchased at the sacrifice of that essential preroga- 
tive—essential to its own dignity and to that of every individual 
among its members—its freedom of debate. 

Let us pass now from the subject of money bills to a glance at 
the methods of general legislation. The morning hour of every 
Monday is devoted by the House to a call of all the States and 
Territories for the introduction of bills and joint resolutions. The 
House commonly takes care that every member has full opportunity 
to introduce as many bills as he desires. These bills are usually 
printed. The rule is peremptory that they shall be at once referred 
to their appropriate committees without debate and without the 
right to move to reconsider the vote of reference. Several thou- 
sand bills are introduced in this way in every Congress. Worthy 
citizens interested in special reforms are much gratified to read that 
their member has introduced some excellent and radical measures 
of reform. The bills themselves are copied by approving news- 
papers, and redound greatly to the credit of their enterprising au- 
thors. For all practical purposes, they might as well be published 
in a newspaper in New Zealand or Alaska. The processes by which 
these bills are strangled will be understood by comprehending the 
operation of the committees and the effect of the previous question. 

The House has forty-seven permanent committees, and usually 
half a dozen special committees on important subjects. Appropri- 
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ation bills, revenue bills, contested-election cases, and resolutions 
authorizing the necessary public printing may be reported at any 
time. All other national legislation can only, under the rules, be 
reported from the appropriate committee when it is called by the 
Speaker for reports in its turn. For this call, an hour after the 
reading of the Journal, on every day except Monday and Friday, 
is set apart. Each committee is entitled, when it is called, to oc- 
cupy this morning hour of each of two successive days with the 
measures which it has prepared, and, if its second morning hour 
expire while the House is actually considering one of its measures, 
to have that single measure hold over in the morning hour till it is 
disposed of. Supposing the two sessions which make up the life of 
the House to last ten months, and allowing for the holidays, the 
time taken for organization and appointing committees, and the 
time when the four privileged subjects above named take up the 
attention of the House, so that the morning hour can not be devoted 
to this call, I suppose one hundred days in two sessions is an un- 
usually large average of days when such a call is had. This gives 
an average of not more than two hours apiece to the committees of 
the House to report upon, debate, and dispose of all the subjects 
of general legislation committed to their charge. From this time 
is taken the time consumed in reading the bill, and in calling the 
yeas and nays, which may be ordered by one fifth of the members 
present, and which requires forty minutes for a single roll-call. 
The members of the committees, of course, take special interest in 
the subjects assigned to them, which they have investigated and 
reported, and which they have prepared themselves to discuss. It 
will readily be believed, therefore, that the House is inclined to 
shorten rather than to lengthen the time given to any one matter— 
each member eager that the committee holding the floor shall give 
way as soon as possible, that the call may go on and his own com- 
mittee’s turn come the sooner. The committee holding the floor, 
if it have several measures matured, desires to hurry each along as 
fast as possible, that it may dispose of the others. After the bill 
is reported, the member reporting it is entitled to the floor for an 
hour. If the previous question is ordered, he has a further hour to 
sum up. No amendment can be offered till the member’s first hour 
is over, and none after the previous question is ordered. The re- 
sult is, that the floor is held by the member who made the report, 
and parceled out by yielding portions of his time to persons who 
desire to speak for or against the measure. The sense of fair play 
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in the House usually secures an equal division of the time allowed 
for debate between friends and foes. But the person who reports 
the bill dictates how long the debate shall last, who shall speak on 
each side, and whether any and what amendments shall be offered. 
Any member fit to be intrusted with the charge of an important 
measure would be deemed guilty of an inexcusable blunder if he 
surrendered the floor, which the usages of the House assign to his 
control for an hour, without demanding the previous question. The 
House in rare instances refuses to grant the demand, but this is at 
the hazard of prolonging debate indefinitely, which, for the reason 
above stated, is usually the last thing which any considerable num- 
ber of members desire. Another expedient is more frequent. A 
minority who wish to secure a chance to debate or amend a special- 
ly obnoxious bill sometimes bring the majority to terms by what 
is called filibustering, that is, consuming time by repeated motions 
to adjourn, on which the yeas and nays are called, so that no prog- 
ress is made in business until the majority grant time for debate or 
agree to test the sense of the House by permitting an amendment 
to be moved. These difficulties, which stand in the way of the 
introduction of bills in the regular mode under the rules, and beset 
them after they are introduced, have led to another device by 
means of which a large proportion, perhaps a majority, of all the 
bills which pass the House are carried through. Every Monday 
after the morning hour, and at any time during the last ten days 
of the session, motions to suspend the rules are in order. At these 
times any member may move to suspend the rules and pass any 
proposed bill. It requires two thirds of the members voting to 
adopt such motion. Upon it no debate or amendment is in order. 
In this way, if two thirds of the body agree, a bill is by a single 
vote, without discussion and without change, passed through all the 
necessary stages, and made law so fur as the consent of the House 
can accomplish it ; and in this mode hundreds of measures of vital 
importance receive, near the close of exhausting sessions, without 
being debated, amended, printed, or understood, the constitutional 
assent of the representatives of the American people. 

In administering this system, the general outline of which I 
have given, many subtile and artificial constructions and distine- 
tions have been established, which it is not necessary to deal with 
here. Ihave failed to make myself understood if the reader has 
not seen how completely, by its own rules, the House has deprived 
itself of “that freedom of deliberation, speech, and debate” which 
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our early American constitutions declare to be “ essential to the rights 
of the people.” This result has been brought about by what is called 
“ the previous question ”—a guillotine which is in constant operation. 

The previous question in England is used to postpone or defeat 
a question which for any reason it is not desirable to bring to a 
direct vote ; never to force through a measure without debate. In 
early times the form of the previous question was, “Shall the pre- 
vious question be put?” If this were decided in the negative, the 
question was indefinitely postponed ; if in the affirmative, the ques- 
tion was at once put. In 1604, at the suggestion, it is said, of Sir 
Henry Vane, the present form, “Shall the main question be now 
put ?” was substituted. Under this, if the vote be in the negative, 
the question goes over to the next legislative day ; if in the affirm- 
ative, the question is at once put. If the previous question, as 
under our rules, were to be at once put without debate, it is obvious 
that the English system would put it in the power of a single mem- 
ber to stop debate, against the wish of the rest of the body, by 
making a motion which, if decided one way, causes the main ques- 
tion to be at once put, and, if decided the other, removes it alto- 
gether from before the House. But in England debate goes on 
after the previous question is moved as before, and the previous 
question is not voted upon till debate is exhausted. “ Hence,” Mr. 
Cushing says, “it happens that when the previous question is moved 
and seconded, the adversaries of the measure, instead of being con- 
fined in the debate to its merits, as would otherwise be the case, 
have the advantage of all objections which can be urged against 
the proposition itself, against the time when it is brought forward, 
and against the form in which it is moved ; and this is an advan- 
tage of which they can not be deprived, so long as a single member 
objects to the withdrawal of the previous question.” 

The previous question thus restricted has never come into com- 
mon use in Parliament. Sheridan, in a memorable debate, speaks 
of “the shabby shelter of the previous question.” It never is 
applied in Committee of the Whole. It was never applied in the 
second reading of a bill untii 1858, and it has probably not been 
resorted to a dozen times since. 

The Senate, on its first organization in 1789, adopted by its rules 
the previous question as used in the House of Commons. On the 
17th of March, 1806, it established a new code of rules in which no 
mention is made of the previous question ; but the eighth rule was 
as follows : 
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While a question is before the Senate, no motion shall be received, un- 
less for an amendment, for postponing the question, or to commit it, or to 
adjourn; and the motion for adjournment shall always be in order, and shall 
be decided without debate. 


By this rule the Senate abolished the previous question altogether. 
For seventy-two years there has been no restraint in that body upon 
the liberty of debate and the power of amendment. Mr, Foot of 
Connecticut proposed, on the 23d of January, 1832, that the ques- 
tion of consideration should be decided without debate. This was 
denounced by Mr. Benton as an invasion of the liberty of speech, 
and was not pressed. 

In 1841, after twelve years of Democratic rule, the Whigs took 
possession of the Government, with a majority of nearly fifty in the 
House and of seven in the Senate. On the 6th day of July, at the 
extra session, the rules of the House were amended by adding that 
the House might, “by a majority vote, provide for the discharge 
of the Committee” (of the Whole) “from the consideration of any 
bill referred to them, after acting without debate upon all amend- 
ments pending and that may be offered.” This was carried by a 
vote of 117 to 95, after a considerable struggle. John Quincy 
Adams speaks of it in his diary as “a new screw.” Mr. Medill, 
afterward Governor of Ohio, denounced the new rule in language 
which would seem both impressive and prophetic, if we did not find 
like epithets so constantly in the mouths of Democratic speakers on 
all occasions great and small : 


What is the tendency and operation of this monstrous proposition? It is 
to enable the majority to apply the gag in Committee of the Whole as well 
as in the House, and thus cut off debate on any subject whatever. This is a 
proposition that I venture to say was never before made in any legislative 
body, and even ir the British Parliament would subject its mover to the most 
indignant rebuke. In the Committee of the Whole the utmost latitude of 
debate has ever been indulged, and there the minority have a right to be 
heard without any other restraint than is imposed on all. In the British 
Parliament, as well as in the legislative bodies of this country, all bills rais- 
ing supplies or levying taxes must be committed here, that the discussion 
may be free, and unrestrained by the majority, which is most frequently with 
the Executive. 

But adopt the proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cal- 
houn), and you can cut off all debate, not only in the House but the Committee 
of the Whole, whenever a drilled majority shall so determine. Thus appro- 
priations may be made and our constituents taxed to maintain the expenses 
of our extravagance of government; and, standing here in the minority, 
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though representing a large and intelligent constituency, our mouths may be 
absolutely closed, and abuses of every kind may be practiced without the 
possibility of exposure. 

Immediately after the declaration of the vote, Mr. Lott Warren 
of Georgia, with a view, as he said, “to carry out the reform which 
had been begun,” announced his purpose to offer as an amendment 
to the twenty-eighth rule: “And that no member be allowed to 
speak more than one hour to any question under debate.” This 
was adopted on the following day, June 7th; yeas 111, nays 75, 
Mr. Adams records in his diary: “I voted against the resolution, 
but hope it will effect much good.” On the 8th of June, the 
House being in committee on the loan bill, while Mr. Pickens was 
speaking in opposition, the Chair reminded him that his hour 
was out. Mr. Pickens denied that the House had any constitutional 
right to pass such a rule. The Chair again reminded Mr. Pickens 
that he had spoken an hour. Mr. Pickens would then conclude by 
saying that it was the most infamous rule ever passed by any legis- 
lative body. 

With this ineffective remonstrance the minority of the House 
submitted to the inauguration of the practice, which has ever since 
prevailed with constantly increasing strictness. I suppose the large 
majority of measures which pass the House of Representatives are 
passed on motion to suspend the rules and adopt the bill, on which 
motion neither debate nor amendment is permitted, or under the 
previous question, moved by the member who introduces the mea- 
sure at the time of its introduction, either wholly without discussion 
or amendment, or with only so much of either as the mover, in his 
discretion, sees fit to allow. 

These resolutions, which have had so great effect on the char- 
acter of the House, are attributed by Mr. Benton to Mr. Clay. Mr. 
Clay was the leader of the Whig party in Congress. His lordly 
and imperious nature chafed under the incessant and vigorous at- 
tacks of his Democratic antagonists on the one hand, and the refusal 
of the Executive branch of the Government to submit to his dicta- 
tion on the other. He was impatient to carry through the measures 
for which the extra session had been called. The Whigs had taken 
possession of the Government after the sweeping political revolu- 
tion of 1840, eager to reverse the policy which had prevailed for 
twelve years, and, with a brief interval, since the accession of Jeffer- 
son in 1801. In regard to every one of the great subjects of legis- 
lation, the Whigs attempted to exercise national powers which had 
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never been used or had long lain dormant. The Democrats en- 
countered every measure with the charge that it violated the Con- 
stitution, and that it was legislating for the rich against the poor. 
The Democrats in the Senate, reduced in numbers, were united and 
compacted by their defeat, and never had abler leaders. Franklin 
Pierce, Levi Woodbury, Silas Wright, James Buchanan, John C, 
Calhoun, William R. King, Robert J. Walker, William Allen, 
Lewis F. Linn, Thomas H. Benton, with associates of scarcely less 
eminence, acted, says Benton, “on a system, and with a thorough 
organization, and on a perfect understanding. There were but 
twenty-two of us, but every one a speaker, and effective. We kept 
their measures upon the anvil, and hammered them continually ; 
we impaled them against the wall, and stabbed them incessantly.” 
Almost every sentence of their speeches had its separate sting, often 
going to the very verge of parliamentary freedom of debate. “ Ac- 
tion, action, action,” cried Calhoun, “means nothing but plunder, 
plunder, plunder !” 

As soon as the new rule had been adopted in the House, and the 
peaceable submission of the minority ascertained, Mr. Clay gave 
notice of his purpose to introduce it in the Senate. Fortunately for 
the Senate, fortunately for the country, he encountered a very dif- 
ferent spirit from that which prevailed in the lower branch. 

Mr. Benton states that the Democratic Senators, having got 
wind of what was to come, had consulted together and taken their 
resolve to defy and dare it—to resist its introduction and trample 
upon the rule if voted ; and, in the mean time, to gain an advan- 
tage with the public by rendering odious the attempt. In pur- 
suance of this agreement, the minority did not wait for Mr. Clay 
formally to propose his rule, but raised the first pretext to demand 
an explanation of his purposes. In reply to some remarks of Silas 
Wright on the fiseal-bank bill, Mr. Clay charged that the oppositior. 
to the measure was meant to delay the public business, “ with no 
other design than to protract to the last moment the measures for 
which this session had been expressly called. This, too, was at a 
time when the whole country was crying out in an agony of dis- 
tress for relief.” 

Mr. Calhoun resented this imputation with great spirit, and de- 
manded : “ Did the Senator from Kentucky mean to apply to the 
Senate the gag law passed in the other branch of Congress? If 
he did, it was time he should know that he and his friends were 
prepared to meet him on that point.” 
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Mr. Clay replied that he was “ready at any moment to bring 
forward and support a measure that should give to the majority the 
control of the business of the Senate of the United States. Let 
them denounce it as much as they pleased in advance ; unmoved 
by any of their denunciations and threats, standing firm in support 
of the interests which he believed the country demanded, for one 
he was ready for the adoption of a rule which would place the busi- 
ness of the Senate under the control of a majority of the Senate.” 

Mr. Calhoun said there was “no doubt of the Senator’s predilec- 
tion for a gag law. Let him bring on that measure as soon as ever 
he pleases.” Mr. Benton: “Come on with it.” 

Benton, in his “ Thirty Years’ View,” states that Mr. Clay found 
that some of his associates who had agreed to stand by him in estab- 
lishing the hour rule withdrew their promise under the firm opposi- 
tion of the minority, and that the latter had determined not only to 
oppose the adoption of the rule, but to resist its execution, even if 
the resistance should involve disorder and violence. Mr. Clay 
under these circumstances gave way, but proposed the introduction 
of “the previous question, expecting this would be accepted as a 
compromise. Three days after the former debate he declared that 
“the minority controlled the action of the Senate, and caused all 
the delay in the public business. They obstruct the majority in 
the dispatch of all business of importance to the country, and par- 
ticularly those measures which the majority is bound to give to 
the country without further delay. Did not this reduce the major- 
ity to the necessity of adopting some measure which would place 
the control of the business of the session in their hands? It was 
impossible to do without it ; it must be resorted to.” 

Benton says that “several Whig Senators had refused to go 
with Mr. Clay for the hour rule, and forced him to give it up; but 
they had agreed to go for the previous question, which he held to 
be equally effective, and was in fact more so, as it cut off debate at 
any moment. It was just as offensive as the other.” 

Mr. King, afterward Vice-President, said he was “truly sorry 
to see the honorable Senator so far forgetting what is due to the 
Senate as to talk of coercing it by any possible abridgment of its 
free action. The freedom of debate had never yet been abridged 
in that body since the foundation of this Government. Was it 
fit or becoming, after fifty years of unrestrained liberty, to threaten 
it with a gag law? He could tell'the Senator that, peaceable a man 
as he [Mr. King] was, whenever it was attempted to violate that 
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sanctuary, he, for one, would resist that attempt even unto the 
death.” 

It was thought best that the public mind should be prepared for 
what might follow by a full statement of the position of the minor- 
ity, which Mr. Benton was designated by his Democratic associates 
to make. The report of his speech in the “Congressivnal Globe” is 
somewhat tamer than that found in the newspapers of the day. He 
said: “ He understood it was in contemplation to introduce the pre- 
vious question into the Senate, not only in its ordinary proceedings, 
but in Committee of the Whole. It was easy to see how a bill 
would be amended there. He should consider an attempt to rule 
the Senate by the despotism of the gag as bad as introducing a 
band of soldiers into it to force measures through by pitching 
opposing Senators out of the windows.” 

He closed by saying : 


Sir, when the previous question shall be brought into this chamber—when 
it shall be applied to our bills in our guasi committee—I am ready to see my 
legislative life terminated. I want no seat here when that shall be the case. 
As the Romans held their natural lives, so do I hold my political existence. 
The Roman carried his life on the point of his sword; and when that life 
ceased to be honorable to himself or useful to his country, he fell upon his 
sword, and died. This made of that people the most warlike and heroic 
nation of the earth. What they did with their natural lives I am willing to 
do with my legislative and political existence: I am willing to terminate it 
when it shall cease to be honorable to myself or useful to ty country; and 
that I feel would be the case when this chamber, stripped of its constitutional 
freedom, shall receive the gag and muzzle of the previous question. 


Mr. Clay flinched before this resolute resistance, and in a day 
or two abandoned his project amid the taunts and defiance of his 
opponents. 

Benton closes his narrative of this extraordinary contest by re- 
marking: “Thus, the firmness of the minority in the Senate—it may 
be said their courage, for their intended resistance contemplated 
any possible extremity—saved the body from degradation, consti- 
tutional legislation from suppression, the liberty of speech from 
extinction, and the honor of republican government from a dis- 
grace to which the people’s representatives are not subjected in 
any monarchy in Europe. The previous question has not been 
called in the British House of Commons in one hundred years, 
and never in the House of Peers.” 

Neither party appears to much advantage in this narrative. 
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The Democratic leaders did not overrate the injurious consequences 
to public liberty of the suppression of debate and amendment at the 
will of a majority. The suppression of these in one branch of the 
national legislature renders infinitely more important their preser- 
vation in the other. Mr. Clay and his associates seem to have been 
acting under the pressure of a temporary exigency, and to have 
given little consideration to the grave and far-reaching consequences 
which their schemes involved. It is probable that the debate would 
have so fully exhibited the evil effects of the previous question on 
the Senate that Mr. Clay would have lost his slender majority 
before the vote ; if not, the attitude taken by the Democratic party 
toward the rule would have assured its early repeal. But, however 
indefensible in principle, the Constitution gives to the Senate the 
power to make rules for the conduct of its business, and the ques- 
tion whether this rule were constitutional or expedient is one of 
which the Senate itself must, of necessity, be the final judge. The 
threat to resist its determination by violence was treasonable in its 
nature. Clay yielded to such threats, as he did in his compromise 
bill of 1832, and in his compromise bills of 1850. Benton was 
approving and sharing a defiance of lawful authority similar in kind 
to that which he supported Jackson in suppressing in 1832, and to 
that the shadow of whose near approach saddened the closing hours 
of his own life in 1858. We are dealing, however, with the effect 
of the previous question on the conduct of legislative business. 
The c nduct of those who proposed or of those who defended it is 
foreign to our present purpose. 

The vast increase of public business in modern times has pressed 
as heavily on the British Parliament as it ever did on Congress. 
On three occasions—in 1848, in 1854, and in 1861—committees have 
been appointed, including some of the ablest and most experienced 
members, to suggest a remedy. On the committee in 1848 were 
Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Cobden, and Mr. Evelyn Denison, since Speaker ; on that of 1861, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Bright, Lord Stanley, Mr. Disraeli, Sir 
George Grey, and Sir John Pakington. These men have had each 
of them a personal responsibility for the conduct of public business 
in Parliament, and were quite as likely as Mr. Clay to be impatient 
of the useless consumption of i:ime in fruitless debate. But it never 
seems to have occurred to any of them to consider for a moment 
that it was possible to secure the dispatch of business by any 
abridgment of the freedom of debate. The committee in 1848 
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took evidence as to the course of business in our House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the French Assembly, examining Mr. Edward 
Curtis of New York, Mr. Josiah Randall of Philadelphia, and M. 
Guizot. The last named was examined by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Cobden as to the operation of Ja cléture in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. He declared that he did not remember a case where la 
celéture was demanded by the majority to suppress discussion, and 
that, even with its existence, all subjects are amply and fairly de- 
bated. 
The committee of 1848 say in their report : 


The Parliament of the United Kingdom conducts the whole work of 
public and private legislation, and to it all parties have recourse for the 
redress of real or supposed grievances. The extent, also, of the colonial 
empire of Great Britain imposes very heavy additional duties on the Imperial 
Legislature. It is certain that a far greater amount of business is transacted 
by the English House of Commons than by the Chamber of Deputies of 
France, or by the Legislative Assembly of the United States. (‘‘ Report of 
Select Committee on Public Revenues,” 1847-’48, p. vii.) 


Neither they nor the committee of fifty-four in 1861 suggest any 
interference with the freedom of debate. In 1861 the average 
length of the session was eight hours, thirty-four minutes, fifty- 
seven seconds, The number of days of the session was one hundred 
and forty-five ; the number of hours the House sat after midnight, 
one hundred and forty-seven. The committee declare : 


The old rules and orders, when carefully considered and narrowly inves- 
tigated, are found to be the safeguard of freedom of debate, and a sure de- 
fense against the oppression of overpowering majorities. 


One other peculiarity of the conduct of business in the House, 
under its present methods, is the absence of responsible leadership. 
In the British Parliament the whole executive power of the Govern- 
ment is lodged. The prime minister, if a commoner, is the recog- 
nized leader of the majority of the House of Commons ; if he isa 
peer, the function of leadership of that House is vested in a member 
of the Government, selected for that purpose usually for his tact 
and ability in debate. Differences of opinion, jealousies, struggles 
for personal advancement, distract the counsels of political parties 
in England as they do with us; but they are reserved for the 
secrecy of cabinet discussions, and are not permitted to show them- 
selves in public in the House. 

Lord Palmerston’s diary for May 22, 1828, gives a curious ac- 
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count of the conduct of business in the cabinet, of which he was a 
member : 

The cabinet has gone on for some time past as it had done before, differ- 
ing upon almost every question of any importance that has been brought 
under consideration ; meeting to debate and dispute, and separating without 
deciding. 


To this Sir Henry Bulwer adds : 


I can not help observing, with reference to the sentence .ast quoted, that 
the father of the late Lord Holland, who had lived almost all his life with 
cabinet ministers, once said to me that he had never known a cabinet in 
which its members did not dispute more among themselves during their 
councils than they disputed with their antagonists in the House of Commons, 


These discords disappear when the measures of the Government 
are brought into the publicity of the House of Commons. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are responsible for the due preparation of all 
important measures. By the standing orders the right is reserved 
to her Majesty’s ministers of placing Government orders at the 
head of the list on every order day except Wednesday ; and near 
the close of the session this precedence is extended to other days, 
and sometimes to Wednesdays. In our House the business suffers 
from the want of some such arrangement. All subjects of legisia- 
tion are parceled out among the different committees. Each of 
these almost comes to regard itself as a little legislature, and con- 
tends with great jealousy against encroachments on its own juris- 
diction. 

With rare and conspicuous exceptions of persons who bring to 
the House when they enter it a reputation which insures them a 
place at the head of some important committee, the members attain 
places of influence on these committees by seniority. The House 
becomes in this way a sort of presbytery, the senior member of each 
leading committee having special influence over his own subject. 
The result is, that there is a struggle between the different leading 
committees for the opportunity to bring their questions before the 
House. Toward the close of the session this contest becomes spe- 
cially apparent. A member who has carefully prepared some impor- 
tant measure, with which he is identified in public estimation, feels 
that the success or failure of his political career depends upon his 
getting an opportunity to bring it toa vote. As the termination 
of the session approaches, the appropriation bills press for passage. 


The rules of the House give the Committees on Appropriations and 
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on Ways and Means, who have charge of the kindred measures of 
revenue, the right to report at any time wher a member is not 
speaking. The right to report from a conference committee is even 
more highly privileged, and may be exercised when a member is 
actually on his feet in the midst of a speech. The chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, who may be held responsible if one 
of the great bills under his charge fails and an extra session is made 
necessary, feels that he must use his power without much mercy. 
The result is, that he becomes almost the natural enemy of every 
other important bill before the House. In the Forty-first Con- 
gress, General Schenck, as chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, prepared a thorough revision of the tariff. The House spent 
many days and nights in perfecting the bill. At last, on the 16th 
of May, the chairman of the Appropriations Committee moved that 
the bill be postponed until after the appropriation bills. This mo- 
tion was hotly resisted by the chairman of Ways and Means, but 
was adopted by a vote of 92 to 77, the Democrats voting for the 
motion in abody. Thus, the most important measure of the session, 
which had taken the House months to mature and perfect, was de- 
feated by the opposition combining with a few Republicans, under 
the lead of the chairman of one of the two most important commit- 
tees, against the resistance of the chairman of the other. Such an 
occurrence in the British Commons would have caused the over- 
throw of an administration. It could hardly be termed unusual in 
any Republican House for the past twenty years. 

In the winter of 1874—"75 the House ordered several investiga- 
tions into the condition of Southern States. On the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, eight days before the session ended, Judge Poland of Ver- 
mont had in his charge a bill which undertook to settle the question 
which of two rival State governments should be recognized in 
Arkansas ; General Coburn of Indiana had in charge a bill which 
provided for a new general election in Alabama; the chairman of 
the Louisiana special committee reported the resolutions which gave 
peace to that State, under the arrangement known as the Wheeler 
compromise ; Mr. Conger, representing the Vicksburg committee, 
aemanded precedence for a consideration of the affairs of Missis- 
sippi ; while Mr. Smith of New York, from the Committee on Elec- 
tions, claimed consideration for an important bill in relation to 
counting the votes in the election of President and Vice-President 
of the United States. They were encountered by General Garfield, 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and one of the 
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two unquestioned Republican leaders of the House, with a motion 
to take up the appropriation bills. This motion prevailed by 147 
to 101, General Garfield and a few Republicans voting with the 
solid Democratic column against the large majority of the Repub- 
licans of the House to overthrow those important measures which 
nearly the whole of his own party favored, just as his predecessor 
overthrew General Schenck’s tariff bill, which had a large majority 
of the Republican party. The Louisiana resolutions were adopted 
a few days after, on the Ist of March, the chairman of Appropria- 
tions, with great reluctance, consenting to permit a vote on them 
to be taken without debate, and the Republicans being strong 
enough to carry them by suspending the rules. I do not mean by 
this narrative to impute the least blame to General Garfield, or to 
his distinguished predecessor. Each of them was doing with entire 
fidelity the important duty he had undertaken of seeing to it that 
the appropriation bills, without which the functions of the Govern- 
ment must cease, were not lost. Neither of them had any more 
responsibility than the humblest member of the House for anything 
that did not come from his own committee. 

It would be easy to multiply instances. The strength of the 
personal influence of able and popular men is and must be very 
great in a body composed as is our House of Representatives. But 
there is no man on the floor whose position gives him the right to 
lead ; no man who is responsible that each measure receives its due 
share of attention ; no man of prominence who is not likely to have 
matters under his special charge which, in the struggle for the com- 
mand of the previous hours when the session draws near its end, 
tempt him to thrust out of the House other measures of equal pub- 
lic consequence. 

It is needless to set forth at length the evils which this state of 
things brings forth. There is one which I regard as peculiarly un- 
fortunate for the character and dignity of the House, and whose 
bad consequences can hardly be overstated. It is that almost in- 
evitably the Speaker of the House is forced into the position of a 
party leader. 

The space of this article will not allow me to point out other 
kindred evils that have grown up in the recent practice of the House 
of Representatives. Those to which I have called attention are the 
most important, and are growing year by year. The House is losing 
its freedom of debate, of amendment, even of knowledge of what 
it is itself doing. A member is almost the last person to ask what 
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is contained in an appropriation bill on its final passage. More and 
more the contest over important measures is a contest, not whether 
they shall be discussed, but whether they shall be brought to a vote. 
The Speaker becomes a party leader, while obliged to observe forms 
of impartiality. There is nowhere responsibility for securing due 
attention to important measures, and no authority to decide between 
their different claims. The chairman of the principal committee 
becomes almost the natural enemy of every other committee in the 
House. 

I must take another occasion to deal with the question of remedy 
for these evils. Ido not believe in radical changes in the institu- 
tions of the state, contrived by doctrinaires. The practice of the 
House of Representatives is a growth, not a scheme. Still less 
would I urge a blind reverence for English examples. But if we 
could in some way secure a Speaker who should be absolutely in- 
dependent of party, it would be a great gain. If the three com- 
mittees, Ways and Means, Appropriations, and Banking and Cur- 
rency, could be blended in one, as formerly, the number of this 
committee to be at least fifteen, dividing its functions among sub- 
committees, the chairman never himself to have charge of an ap- 
propriation bill, but to be responsible for the order of business of 
the House, subject, of course, to the control of the body itself, a 
great step in efficiency would be gained. 

But the great point, the restoration to the House of its function 
of a deliberative assembly, can only be fully accomplished by a re- 
duction of its members. I know the strong objections to this re- 
duction. For obvious reasons, it is not likely to receive the assent 
of the House itself, until demanded by an irresistible public opinion. 
That demand may be long delayed, perhaps avoided altogether, by 
making provision for removing from Congress the consideration of 
private claims, thereby diminishing the pressure of business, and by 
a reorganization of the system of committees, which shall give the 
House the benefit of responsible leadership. 

Grorce F, Hoar. 





IL 


THE MYSTERIES OF AMERICAN RAILWAY 
ACCOUNTING. 


Ir is now nearly twenty-nine years since the passage by the New 
York State Legislature, in April, 1850, of a general law relating to 
railroads. There were no giants in those days. Possibly, how- 
ever, the far-seeing and remarkable man who originated the vast 
combinations which now control, to a great extent, the internal com- 
merce of the country, was even then engaged upon those plans which 
resulted in the formation of what a public speaker in the recent 
political campaign in New York City characterized as the closest and 
wealthiest corporation in America. It is a significant fact that the 
occasion which called forth this remark was an effort to prevent the 
importation of the Forty-second Street influence into the City Hall, 
through the election to the mayoralty of a gentleman who has long 
been identified with the interests of the company alluded to. Every 
well-regulated State very properly undertakes to control many of 
its public corporations, so that, through a perfect knowledge of 
their financial condition, only to be ascertained through complete 
and enforced reports, the public at large may know to what extent 
it is safe to trust their promises to pay, losses, interest, or dividends, 
as the case may be. 

The purpose of this paper is to invite attention to the laws of 
New York, which, as they now stand, render possible, either the ren- 
dering of no account whatever of their financial condition, by com- 
panies whose stocks may constitute the sole means of subsistence 
of otherwise helpless families, or the publishing of such statements, 
or reports, as are a mockery of the law, and an insult to the com- 
mon sense of every business man. 


The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company is 
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the most prominent and important of all the railroad corporations 
of the United States. Upon its honest and successful administra- 
tion depends the welfare of a greater number of our people than - 
upon any other enterprise or investment of capital in the United 
States. Because it is the most prominent and apparently the most 
successful of this class of corporations, and because it appears to 
furnish an illustration of the existence of such laws, a brief review 
of its history and practices is here proposed. There are other cor- 
porations, almost equally important, which will have attention in 
the future. 

For some ten years past, no perfect “general balance-sheet ” 
has been published by the company ; and it is not a little singular 
that this circumstance, instead of awakening the suspicions of 
brokers and investors, seems to have been entirely ignored. The 
market price of the stock has been governed by the fact that it has 
paid eight per cent. dividends, regardless of the absence of any 
proof of its intrinsic value, as indicated by the existence of a due 
proportion of assets to liabilities. There has been, to be sure, given 
to the public every year, through Poor’s “ Railroad Manual,” a state- 
ment purporting to show the financial status of the concern, but this 
exhibit will be demonstrated to be untrue and impossible on its face. 
The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Company, which is under 
the same direction, furnishes annually, if not the very best, certainly 
one of the best reports in the country, a document that any manage- 
ment may well be proud of. Why, then, it may not unreasonably be 
asked, if the New York Central has nothing to conceal, does it not 
give an equally explicit statement ? The reputation of the stock, 
acquired by its continual payment of eight per cent. dividends, and 
the knowledge by the direction that it is widely known and con- 
stantly quoted as an investment stock, would seem to make it the 
imperative duty of the company to publish such full particulars 
of its condition as shall leave no doubt of the actual value of the 
stock in the minds of trustees and others seeking a safe invest- 
ment. 

The history of the enterprise, for the purposes of this article, 
dates back to 1853. In that year the energetic founders succeeded 
in consummating their great scheme of consolidating eleven different 
companies operating in the State of New York between Albany on 
the Hudson River and Lake Erie, the stocks and convertible bonds 
of which amounted, as will be seen from the following figures, to 
$23,235,600 ; 
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Rochester and Lake Ontario... .........000-scccecccsessseeee $150,000 
Syracuse and Utica Direct 600,000 
Schnectady and Troy 650,000 
Bees amd Lockport, ....... 2. ccccccsccccccctoccccccoseses CERES 
Mohawk Valley 1,575,000 
Albany and Schenectady 1,621,800 
Rochester, Lockport and Niagara Falls...........c.sseecesees 2,155,100 
Syracuse and Utica.. 2,700,000 
Buffalo and Rochester... 3,000,000 
Utica and Schenectady...... 4,500,000 
Rochester and Syracuse 5,608,700 


23,235,600 


For this amount, stock in the new corporation was exchanged, 
it has been stated, to the extent. of $24,000,000. The various com- 
panies had enjoyed different degrees of prosperity, and their stocks, 
consequently, bore different values. In the settlement, a computa- 
tion of these values was made, and the difference settled by issuing 
bonds of the Central to the various stockholders, payable in thirty 
years—that is, in 1883—with interest at six per cent. These bonds 
were denominated “debt certificates (future income),” amounted 
to $8,894,560, and were provided for by a sinking fund of one and 
a quarter per cent., say $111,182, payable annually out of the future 
income of the road. The attention of the reader is specially called 
to these details, as in them may be found the first evidence of ques- 
tionable statements put forth by the company. The business of the 
new line continued to increase, being of course greatly augmented 
by the war of 1861-65, down to the year 1869, when a new and 
further consolidation was effected by uniting the Central with the 
Hudson River road, thus forming the present company. The last 
regular balance-sheet of the New York Central Company published 
in Poor’s “ Railroad Manual” was for the year 1868, and may be 
found on pages 204, 205, of that work for 1869-70. It is here 
reproduced for examination : 

$56,607,697 
2,372,855 
"816, 687 
89,350 

sy Mi River Bridge donk. phe nbeeds aekeuws banehes 467,500 

Erie and Pittsburg Railroad bonds. . . adn inlaw ad eeaae 212,971 

Debt certificates (future income) --. 6,023,689 

Fuel and supplies 759,776 

Bills receivable 519,053 

IN i Gis. 00:5's be 6h ocd Sede MARS O MRC AEE HEN 34,936 

Drs 5 on a Raehed 060050000 0ngeeenbek edb ee eee sele 32,500 


$47, 937, O14 
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Capital stock $28,780,000 
Funded debt 11,458,904 
Ns camievinnsahed gues ukaneeaks 5,777 
Expenses (paid in October) 688,553 
Interest accrued 301,072 
71,795 

6,630,913 


$47,937,014 
For the information of persons who may not be familiar with 
book-keeping, it may be pointed out that the two statements balance, 
that is, they equal each other in amount. The first represents the 
assets, and the second the liabilities of the company. In the lat- 
ter will be found the item “income balance, $6,630,913,” which, 
not being in the nature of a liability or debt, purports to be the ex- 
cess of the assets over the liabilities. In other words, it purports 
to show that, if the company had at that date converted its assets 
into cash, and therewith paid off all its liabilities, it would have had 
remaining in its possession a surplus of $6,630,913. But to produce 
this result it is necessary that the items found in the list of assets 
shall be veritable assets. On examining the list we find in it the 
item of “debt certificates (future income), $6,023,689,” being the 
alleged unpaid balance of the $8,894,560, issued in 1853, the remain- 
der having been converted, or paid by the sinking fund created for 
that purpose. As these are not assets, they must be deducted from 
the list—the result being that the company, instead of having on 
hand at that date a surplus of $6,630,913, had really only $607,224. 
In plain terms, the statement represents the condition of the com- 
pany as being better than it actually was by $6,023,689. To make 
this plain to the dullest comprehension, the following figures are 
presented ; 
Amount of assets as per statement $47,937,014 
Deduct item of debt certificates, as not being an asset 6,023,689 
$41,915,325 
Amount of liabilities as per statement $47,937,014 
Deduct item of income balance, as not being a liability 6,630,913 


$41,306,101 
Income balance (synonymous with surplus, or profit and loss). . 607,224 


$41,913,322 


To the professional book-keeper, it is only necessary to say that 
the original sum of $8,894,560, for which bonds were issued, being 
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an expense or loss incurred by the company in effecting the con- 
solidation, should have been charged at the time of the transaction 
to profit and loss account, and afterward closed into income bal- 
ance account. The stock sold in December, 1868, at 159. As the 
company in that year paid only seven per cent. dividend, there could 
have been no reason for the stock ruling so high in the market ex- 
cept the belief on the part of the public that the statement regard- 
ing its financial condition was true. From this time forward the plot 
thickens. In this year (1868) the famous scrip dividend of eighty 
per cent., convertible into stock, was declared, and in the following 
year the consolidation with the Hudson River road was carried into 
effect. The result of these two operations may be learned from the 
following figures : 

Original capital of the two roads....... ee er $44,815,800 

BUNOUES GIT io os ccceccccccccendescensvecescesesscsss SURED 


Increase $44,612,500 

This increase appears to be just so much money made to the 
stockholders out of nothing. In these transactions may be found 
the explanation of the present attitude of the company toward the 
city of New York. There can now be little question that they 
represent the hugest financial blunder of the age. But, although 
the stockholders may be said to have made this large amount with- 
out giving an equivalent therefor, it is certain that some other 
parties must in some way or other pay it to them, and that these 
other parties are the public at large. The capital once doubled, if 
the value of the stock were to be maintained, regular dividends 
must be declared, and this could only be done by means of doubled 
business or increased rat. of freight to be paid by the public, or, 
if needful, by a combination of both expedients. To increase the 
difficulty of the situation, the enormous impulse given by the war 
to the traffic of the country had begun to subside. The railroad 
interest was among the first to feel this. The New York Central 
continued to meet its regular payments up to 1871, but in the suc- 
ceeding year its earnings seem to have been insufficient to provide 
for the sinking-fund demand of $111,182. This payment was passed 
in 1872, and has never been made since. The following statement, 
compiled from the annual reports to the State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, shows that in the last six years the earnings of the company 
have fallen short of the amount required to meet the sinking fund 
by $436,102.21 : 
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Earnings in 1872 $25,580,675 87 Balance. 
Payments, except to sinking fund.... 25,565,873 23 $14,802 64 


Earnings in 1873 $29,126,851 17 
Payments, except to sinking fund 29,105,330 77 21,520 40 


Earnings in 1874........ esesccecse $51,650,386 72 


Payments, except to sinking fund $1,534,471 16 115,915 


Earnings in 1875 $29,027,218 03 
Payments, except to sinking fund 28,824,702 33 202,515 


Earnings in 1576 $28,046,688 45 
Payments, except to sinking fund 27,973,040 73 73,547 





$428,302 
Earnings in 1878 $26,579,085 90 
Payments, except to sinking fund 26,776,398 13 


EE ne ee es $197,312 2: 197,312 2 





$230,989 
667,092 
Deficit $436,102 21 

The great revulsion of 1873, from which we are slowly emerging, 
has been called by thoughtful observers the “ Railroad Panic,” from 
the fact that railroad building was the last theatre of active specu- 
lation to which the remnants of the immense money accumulations 
of the war were transferred. Oil-wells, coal-mines, gold and silver 
mines, and village plots had been thoroughly exploited and as 
thoroughly exhausted. It would appear, from the figures here 
given, that a crisis was reached in the affairs of the New York 
Central in 1872, and subsequent events indicate that it was boldly 
met, in a manner characteristic of the presiding officer. 

The exigencies of the case seem to have demanded immediate 
action, and this could be but in one direction. Hence the building 
of the additional tracks ; the creation of the blanket mortgage of 
$40,000,000 in January, 1873 ; and the increase of the funded debt 
from $16,496,020 in 1872, to $40,003,667.62 in 1875. The deficiency 
of $197,312.23 in the operations of 1877, as shown above, super- 
added to the failure of the company to meet the sinking-fund quota 
of $111,182, looks as if this supreme effort had not been crowned 
with the success anticipated. In the light of the foregoing facts, 
the extraordinary letter of the President, published this summer, 
in which he states that “the New York roads have put New York 
on an equality” (in the matter of freight rates) “ with the most fa- 
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vored rival” (city), “her merchants must do the rest,” intimating 
that he feels bound to see that other cities shall not suffer through 
the commercial supremacy of New York, is apparently susceptible 
of but one construction. It seems to utter the sentiments of a man 
who, having exhausted every business appliance, at last stands at 
bay, against friend and foe. 

During the last five years it may be said that the country has 
been in a state of bankruptcy. No class, no interest, has been exempt. 
From the humble depositor in the Dime Savings Institution to the 
millionaire promoters of railway undertakings that should grasp the 
continent with a span, all have alike bowed to the inevitable. Some 
of the soundest banks have reduced their capitals largely—capital, 
too, which represented solid money. Time will show whether the 
company under consideration is superior to all financial and com- 
mercial laws. 

The preceding statements of earnings and payments are derived 
from the published reports of the company, which are sworn to, as 
required by law, and should therefore be truthful. One of them 
for the year ending September 30, 1870, is here presented for the 
thoughtful consideration of the reader. 

EarninGs AND Casn Recerprs aND PayMENTs. 


RECEIPTS. 
ND. << ch eew sansa ypunuiin se dhe ee te amein ad $6,738,592 
ER eine Sonne opracs: Spr era wer . 14,489,216 
Rents, interest, dividends on stocks held in other railroad 
companies, use of engines and cars, work done at shops, 
telegraph, mail service, and miscellaneous items........ 1,135,511 


$22,363,319 
PAYMENTS OTHER THAN FOR CONSTRUCTION. 
For transportation expenses. ........cssee ec eee cee ccees « $14,068,079 
For interest 1,093,840 
For dividends paid and balance on hand for dividends, October 
15, 1870, at the rate of eight per cent................. 6,861,241 
For United States tax on earnings.............seceesseeee 168,975 89 
For rents 60,000 00 
I GUN oisioh i nesnesenGieenesnesindeaweneean ee 111,182 38 


22,368,319 67 
The officers swear that in that year the company earned precisely 
enough money to pay certain fixed charges—no more, and no less. 
If it be true that the receipts in that year from passengers was 
$6,738,592.01, and that the odd cent was the amount needed to 
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make up a sufficient sum to meet exactly the fixed charges of the 
road for the year, then it may be conceded that the days of miracles 
and of supernatural intervention have not departed ! But if there 
is some mistake about it, then the legal maxim, “ Fulsus in uno, 
Salsus ix omnibus,” must be commended to the reflections of those 
inter .ed. 

‘app speak more seriously, can any sane business man believe such 
areport? And yet it is duly and formally sworn to, accepted and 
presented to the Legislature by the State Engineer and Surveyor, 
and printed and distributed in the bound volume of annual reports. 

But there be sins of omission as well as sins of commission, and, 
mindful of this pregnant fact, it is here asked if the provisions of 
subdivision 101, section 31, chapter 140, of the act passed April 2, 
1850, entitled “ An act to authorize the formation of railroad cor- 
porations, and to regulate the same,” have ever been complied with 
by the New York Central. The inquiry is important, because the 
act is known as the general railroad law, and, by the subdivision 
here indicated, the company is required to report annually the 
“payments to surplus fund, and total amount of said fund.” The 
object of this inquiry will be understood when it is explained that, 
in the yearly statement furnished by the company to Poor’s “ Rail- 
road Manual,” there appear the following language and figures : 


Fryancrat Statement, SerTrMBer 30, 1877. 


Construction $75,033,786 52 | Capital stock $89,232,900 00 


9 ’ 


) 
7,868,949 26 _ “ certificates 195,400 00 


7 
Equipment 1 
Engineering, ete 2,999,473 27 Funded debt 39,801,233 33 


Branches, ete 3,230,199 66 Bonds and mortgages 


Balance, reserved } ... 80,631,886 84 and real estate... .. 
fund, ete ) 


534,212 22 


$129,763,745 05 $129,763,745 55 


The wording of the last item in the left-hand column is ingen- 
ious by hardly ingenuous. By the term “balance, reserved fund, 
etc.,” there is evidently an implication that a reserve or surplus does 
exist, but how much of the large amount of $30,631,336.84 is of 
that character, is left entirely to the imagination of the reader. To 
assist the latter in his dilemma, it is suggested that the right-hand 
column contains simply an account of the debts due by the company, 
while the left shows the means at its disposal wherewith to pay them. 
If we suppose that each of the five items in the left-hand column is 
an asset equivalent to cash, and could be instantly converted into 
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money, it will be seen that, collectively, they would produce an 
amount precisely sufficient to liquidate the debts, so that he must 
have indeed 2 lively imagination who can discover any reserved 
fund in the premises. If, now, we turn to page 308, Table IT., sub- 
division 101 of the printed volume of the State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor’s Reports to the Legislature for 1877, we shall find, in the 
column entitled “ Amount carried to surplus fund,” a conspicuous 
blank space opposite the name of the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Company. 

It will not be denied that a case of this kind furnishes grave 
reasons for dissatisfaction. The question is. What is the remedy, 
and can it be effectually applied? It is obvious that the irregulari- 
ties complained of are the fruits of imperfect legislation, and that 
consequently the remedy lies in a revision of the railroad laws. 
Not only do the present laws fail to call for such information as 
will demonstrate the financial condition of a company at a given 
period, but the penalties provided for non-compliance are so piti- 
fully inadequate as to almost constitute a premium for disobedi- 
ence. For instance, section 32 of the general act of 1850 reads as 
follows : “ Any such corporation which shall neglect to make the 
report as is provided in the preceding section shall be liable to a 
penalty of two hundred and fifty dollars, to be sued for in the 
name of the people, for their use.” As if the amount of fine were 
not small enough, it is provided that if any person expend time and 
moncy to bring a delinquent company to book, the money recov- 
ered may not reimburse him, but shall go for the use of the people. 
Section 3, chapter 906, laws of 1867, amends the preceding by im- 
posing an additional fine of “twenty-five dollars for each day after 
the first day of December on which they shall neglect to file said 
report ;” but this emendation is but slightly less ridiculous than the 
original provision. Indeed, it may be doubted if anything can be 
found in the entire railroad code to conflict with the supposition 
that it was framed directly in the interest of the roads, and under 
the inspiration of their agents. A defect in the law is the omission 
to prescribe the form of oath by which the correctness of the report 
is attested. Section 31 of the law of 1850 provides that the an- 
nual report shall be verified by the oaths of the Treasurer or Presi- 
dent, and acting Superintendent of operations, neither of which offi- 
cers can be supposed to be personally acquainted with the contents 
of the books or the methods of entries. They, accordingly, swear 
that they “have caused the foregoing statements to be prepared 
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by the proper officers and agents of the company from the books 
and records, and have examined them as far as practicable, and 
believe them to be correct.” Practically, this oath amounts to 
nothing. Were a proper form prepared, to be signed by the chief 
book-keeper, auditor, and secretary, besides the officers already 
named, a long step would be taken toward the attainment of cor- 
rectness. 

The same section contains 105 subdivisions specifying the par- 
ticular information to be set forth in the report. As touching the 
receipts of the company the following particulars are demanded : 

Subdivision 95. Receipts during the year from freight. 

™ 96. From passengers. 
“ 97. From other sources, specifying what, in detail. 

It will occur to any thinking person that if a railroad company 
pay eight per cent. dividends during a period of general bankruptcy, 
it is but natural that the stockholders should desire to know that the 
earnings from which the dividends are paid are legitimate. Now 
mark what the company under consideration reports for the last six 
years, as a compliance with the requirements of the law: 

From Report or SerremBer 30, 1872. 

RECEIPTS. 
ET Te Lee $6,662,006 82 
From freight 16,259,646 79 
Car service $882,078 54 
Ss shana din icane eePuuiass oneness 217,807 99 
Ee ee Ss catia tales 192,870 00 
Telegraph oan 5,964 89 
Interest 58,274 70 

1,302,026 14 
sinemenestnaiienass 2,659,022 26 


$25,580,675 87 


From Report or SepremBer 30, 1873. 


RECEIPTS. 
From passengers.........- $6,999,456 01 
From freight 19,616,017 90 
Car sevice 
ns aad edithiieg biema ee aah waemeue 235,940 
St cnet ieee een ee 179,172 
Telegraph 7,948 
Ee aren eee 154,888 
POD. cccccccewasdecuane ponen 828,899 
2,511,377 26 


$29,126,851 17 
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From Report or SepremBer 30, 1874. 


RECEIPTS. 


$7,497,356 54 
20,348,725 28 


$1,292,655 67 

679,386 12 

Se Is nas vaneevanece¥eesaxes ; 350,961 25 
Telegraph 7,395 76 
Interest 230,551 38 
274,904 36 

968,450 41 


8,804,304 95 
$31,650,386 72 


From Report or SepremBer 30, 1875. 


RECEIPTS. 


From passengers $7,276,847 54 
From freight ‘ 17,899,701 50 
Car service $1,078,331 
730,636 
$25,319 
EE Ce eer rr re 5,215 
EE Ee ore ee 263,869 
273,964 
1,173,332 
3,850,668 99 


$29,027,218 03 


From Report or Sepremper 30, 1876. 


RECEIPTS. 


From passengers $6,762,966 88 
From freight 17,593,264 78 
EE ee 
828,615 
446,537 00 
Es cngek tckidnaceaiwdeteekene 4,434 
Interest 337,801 
261,092 
NL. cctnentudeesscessebiaur 838,582 
3,690,356 79 


$28,046,588 45 
VOL. CXXvIII.—NO. 267. 10 
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From Report or Serremper 80, 1877. 





RECEIPTS. 


EE OT ree re ree were $6,576,816 88 
cae einet senadensascaeea scouted ane be 16,424,316 67 
EES eee 
TE Sad < vac wes esd eaten weene 1,055,855 72 
IN a. cass capa aiashena cae 326,420 52 
iiss ds Abd oie dR ekelambe awe 4,417 89 
ins: 5 Seb edad inch ane eeeewns 355,281 24 
cnc evneievicebeenpennen 236,008 31 
NOD <0 o savesse vases ena sacks 542,855 48 


8,577,952 90 





$26,579,085 90 


The preceding statements contain, in detail, the receipts of 
money from all the regular and ordinary sources that the company 
can be supposed to have at command, and in addition thereto : 


IN oi oe ee eu cue mena $1,302,026 14 


” is iin hb ee akg aed Sida a ine beads taken 828,899 58 
“ Piitiat i vadateceossccuuaccnase 968,450 41 
“ gs i a tei oa e 1,178,332 31 
“ 0 EPR ae eae ee 838,582 90 
“ I ay ech ata nlp eia as valent ita he ae en 542,855 48 
es SO, ak vc0'c seuss vaseaapedsees $5,654,146 82 


The dividends paid in these years were as follows : 


SN MI ois cc nnmilan ade eee amas baeew nee $7,244,831 78 
“ Di aioe cies a cphiememae ye anee mise 7,136,790 08 

“ Be diesSinentes sa habe needed Anat 7,136,884 60 

“ AE SEE OR pertrereye sr utes akin fearon Nene 7,186,679 97 

“ EL NRF See =P 7,139,528 00 

- a ree a oe ee re 7,140,659 48 
INE, cs oh eine nen eeeanaees $42,935,373 91 


So that, when the stockholder puts his dividend check in his pock- 
et, he has the satisfaction of knowing that more than thirteen per 
cent. of it consists of a miscellaneous and mysterious receipt which 
the company declines to “specify in detail.” When the redoubt- 
able Mr. Punch, of famous London town, characterized as the 
“Great Unaccountable,” an alderman who was suspected of ab- 
sorbing city moneys, but who firmly declined giving an account of 
his stewardship, he probably did not foresee that he was giving 
currency to a term that might become a classic among his “kin 
beyond sea.” 
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It must not, however, be imagined that the New York Central 
monopolizes the distinction of contemning the law, and putting 
forth statements based, apparently, on improper book-keeping. An 
astounding chapter might be written concerning entries to be found 
in the books of another railway corporation, that has recently at- 
tracted a large share of public attention. 

The law of this country, very wisely, recognizes no class or 
family as superior to all others in the management of corporations, 
or as free from the dangers of ambition, error, and peculation. 
With rare exceptions, either in this country or in England, have 
directors been found, no matter how important their titles or their 
families, who could or would safely and honestly administer the 
business of great corporations, unchecked and uncontrolled, by 
complete and absolute publicity both in general and in detail. 
Absolute knowledge and unlimited publicity can alone prevent 
such disasters as have recently, in England, been so great as to 
paralyze private credit and to beggar whole classes of people, who 
trusted everything to the respectable names of those controlling 
their property. Once given all the facts, the press will soon dis- 
cover the weak spots in the balance-sheet, the errors of administra- 
tion, or the frauds of managers. Figures cannot lie. But, that 
this truism may be made effective, all the figures and all the facts 
must be given ; and to this end, our laws touching the form and 
substance of such reports as are proper to be made require instant 
and thorough revision. 

An AccounTANT. 










IIL. 


A STATESMAN OF THE COLONIAL ERA. 


As the Greeks were reminded that brave men existed before 


Agamemnon, so it may be well for the present generation of Ameri- 
cans to reflect that our land produced great statesmen in the past, 
whose memory should be cherished. 

The populace, and especially in republics, has ever been attract- 
ed by the glitter of the soldier, the clang of whose martial shout 
deadens the footfall of the statesman, as the bray of the ass the song 
of the nightingale. Ignorant savages crowd in adoration about the 
loud, eriarde colors of a sign-painting, while the masterpieces of 
Raphael or Correggio pass unnoticed. Napoleon wished to go down 
to posterity with the “Code” in his hand, but posterity forgets the 
great lawgiver, who made France, in despite of revolutions and ca- 
lamities, the first of industrial and economic nations, and remembers 
Lodi and the Pyramids, Marengo and Austerlitz. Many, who have 
heard of Blenheim and Malplaquet, are ignorant of the fact that 
Marlborough was the most accomplished diplomatist of his age, and 
that all his skill was required to keep the frugal Dutch, the greedy 
Germans, and the selfish Austrians true to the “ grande alliance.” 

In popular estimation Washington is always crossing the Dela- 
ware or receiving the sword of Cornwallis. His lofty patriotism, 
lis pure motives, his calm civic wisdom are measurably overlooked, 
though his capacity as a commander did not reach mediocrity, and 
was far below that of Greene, the only general produced by our 
Revolutionary struggle. 

The character and composition of our population strengthen 
this tendency. Many thousands of our citizens migrated from des- 
potic governments, where they had dreamed of liberty as “monks 
of love.” Without capacity for discrimination, they have mistaken 
for heroes, soldiers whose only triumphs have been over their own 
countrymen; for patriots, selfish place-hunters, and for statesmen, un- 
scrupulous partisans. Vituperation has passed for eloquence, slan- 
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der for truth, denunciation for argument, and the practice of using 
official station as a means to private fortune has been regarded as 
evidence of loyalty to the Union. But if this Union is to endure 
as the home of national liberty, as the asylum of the nations ; if the 
Federal authority is to be a beneficer’ igent for all and a tyranny 
for none, leaving the right of self-gover ment to the people in their 
several communities, we must recur to the principles and methods 
of the founders of the republic, study their characters and acts, and 
emulate their examples. Among the wise and good who in the past 
century secured the independence of our country and founded its 
government, GrorGe Mason, of Virginia, holds a place second to 
none. 

Of all pursuits in which men engage, agriculture best promotes 
sound minds in healthy bodies, when she is a kindly handmaid, 
not an exacting taskmistress. The yeoman, compelled to follow 
his plow-tail from dawn till dark, has little time for thought, less 
for study, and usually falls into that bovine condition characteristic 
of his class ; but the proprietor who superintends his estate, and 
whose capital absolves him from the necessity of constant labor, 
has ample time for reflection and books, and his contact with mother 
earth is as refreshing as was that of the classic giant. To such pro- 
prietors England and America are deeply indebted. They con- 
ceived and brought forth the true spirit of liberty, libety of thought, 
of speech, of action ; whose limitation was at the point where its 
exercise intrenched upon the rights of others. Equally opposed to 
the tyranny of monarchs and majorities, they asserted the rights of 
individuals, and, controlled by dignity and self-respect, accorded to 
the persons and opinions of others the same courteous consideration 
which they claimed for their own. To this class in England be- 
longed Eliot, Vane, Hampden, and, in America, George Mason. 

His ancestor, of the same name, came to Virginia in 1651-52. 
A Staffordshire gentleman of fair estate, he sat in the House of 
Commons in the reign of the first Charles, whose arbitrary mea- 
sures he steadily opposed, but, like Clarendon, Falkland, and many 
others, joined the royal army at the outbreak of war. As a colonel 
of horse, he served until the royai cause went down at Worcester— 
the “crowning mercy” of Cromwell—when he escaped the country 
and established himself in Virginia. A younger brother—William 
—accompanied him. This William settled at Norfolk, Virginia, 
where he married and died, leaving a son who removed to Boston, 
Massachusetts. It is pleasant to think of the formal but kindly 
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intercourse that was doubtless kept up between the Virginia and 
Massachusetts cousins after their separation. Codfish, chow-chow, 
and chutney—for Salem and Boston were early traders to the East 
Indies—were exchanged as tokens of kinship for hams and tobacco, 
and with all the stately phraseology marking the friendship between 
the houses of Waverley and Bradwardine. Now, “nous avons 
changé tout cela,” and it requires some effort of the imagination to 
recall a time when there was sympathy between Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A great-grandson of the royalist colonel, and of the same name, 
married in 1726 Miss Anne Thomson, a relative of Sir William 
Temple, the wise and virtuous minister of the second Charles, who 
negotiated the triple alliance between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
to curb the ambition of the fourteenth Louis. George Mason, the 
subject of this memoir, was the first child of the marriage, and was 
born near the close of 1726, at Doeg’s Neck, in Stafford (now Fair- 
fax) County, Virginia. 

His childhood and youth were passed on the paternal esiate, 
amid the wholesome and cheery influences of the country life of the 
period, when horse and hound, rod and gun filled a large place in 
the daily life of the Virginia gentry. The practice of sending 
youths of birth and expectations home, across sea, to be educated, 
was not followed in his case, but he was most carefully instructed at 
home, imbibing a taste for books and habits of study which he re- 
tained throughout life. Especially was he versed in English history, 
from Magna Charta to Somers’s “ Declaration,” adopted by the con- 
vention calling William and Mary to the throne, and the struggles 
and methods by which our ancestors wrought out their liberties had 
been carefully studied by him. In the experience of our English 
fathers assaults upon liberty were to be apprehended from executive 
power, and hence they sought to protect it by limitations of the 
authority of the Crown; but Mason distrusted the nature of all 
power, its greed and tendency to encroachment, and in the Constitu- 
tion of Virginia—largely his work, and the first written constitution 
of a free commonwealth in history—adopted on the 29th of June, 
1776, he restrained legislative and judicial as well as executive 
powers. 

He succeeded to the family estate of Doeg’s Neck at the death 
of his father, who was drowned by the accidental upsetting of his 
sail-boat in the Potomac. 

Subsequently, he married Miss Ann Eilbeck, of Charles County, 
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Maryland, and built a new mansion on his property, which he called 
Gunston Hall, in honor of the seat of his maternal ancestry in 
England. The estate consisted of seven thousand acres, and lies on 
the Potomac next below Mount Vernon. With his neighbor and 
devoted friend, Washington, he was a pewholder and vestryman of 
old Pohick Church. 

Absorbed by the care of an increasing family and a great estate, 
Mason was averse to a public career, but no man in the colonies 
more closely watched the current of events, or held more decided 
opinions as to the rights of the people and the duty of asserting 
them. In 1766 the merchants of London addressed a public letter 
to the planters of Virginia, to which Mason, in the London “ Public 
Ledger,” replied, defending the position maintained by the colonists, 
and concluding with—* These are the sentiments of a man who 
spends most of his time in retirement, and has seldom meddled in 
public affairs; who enjoys a moderate but independent fortune, 
and, content with the blessings of a private station, equally disre- 
gards the smiles and frowns of the great.” When Parliament 
subsequently asserted the right to tax the colonies “in all cases 
whatsoever,” Mason wrote a tract entitled “Extracts from the 
Virginia Charters, with some Remarks upon them.” From this many 
of the arguments against the claim of the Crown were drawn. In 
a letter to'a friend in England, dated 1770, he writes: “ We will 
not submit to have our money taken out of our pockets without 
our consent or that of our representatives ; because, if any man, or 
any set of men, without such consent, take from us one shilling in 
the pound, we have no security for the remaining nineteen.” 

In 1769 he prepared the non-importation resolutions which were 
offered by Washington in the Virginia Assembly, and unanimously 
adopted. Among these resolutions was one not to import or pur- 
chase any imported slaves after the Ist day of November ensuing. 

It may be said that Mason was the only leading man of the time 
to foresee the difficulties and dangers of the slave question. At a 
meeting of the people of Fairfax, held on the 18th of July, 1774, 
and presided over by Washington, Mason made his first public appear- 
ance on the theatre of the Revolution, by presenting a series of 
twenty-four resolutions, which embraced a statement of grievances 
and proposed the means and measure of redress. The ground of 
controversy with the Crown was reviewed, a Congress of the colo- 
nies recommended, and the policy of non-intercourse with the mother- 
country urged. These resolutions, conspicuous in our annals, were 
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transmitted to the first Virginia Convention which met at Williams- 
burg in the following August. They were sanctioned by that body, 
and substantially adopted by the first general Congress on the 20th 
of October of the same year. 

Mason first appeared in the public councils as deputy from the 
county of Fairfax to the Virginia Convention in 1775, when he was 
elected a member of the Committee of Safety, and, at an early period 
of the session, pressed by Peyton Randolph, Pendleton, Jefferson, 
and others to accept a seat in Congress. This last he declined. The 
recent death of his beloved wife, leaving to his care nine children, 
made him unwilling to go abroad. To one of Mason’s warm affec- 
tions and domestic habits this bereavement was especially heavy. 
In a letter to a friend, written four years after, he alludes to this 
unhealed wound. The Convention of 1775 adjourned on the 29th 
of August, leaving the administration of the government in the 
hands of the Committee of Safety. It reassembled on the 6th of 
May, 1776, but Mason, detained by an attack of gout, did not take 
his seat until the 18th. The resolution instructing the delegates of 
Virginia in Congress to propose independence had been adopted 
three days before, when the committee to prepare a declaration of 
rights and a plan of government was appointed. He was imme- 
diately placed on this committee, as well as on three others, Propo- 
sitions and Grievances, Privileges and Elections, and for the encour- 
agement of the manufacture of salt, saltpetre, and gunpowder. 

That a private gentleman of a retiring disposition should, on his 
appearance in council, have been charged with such responsibilities, 
is proof of his reputation, and of the general confidence reposed in 
his judgment and patriotism. 

The Declaration of Rights was reported by the committee to the 
Convention on the 27th of May, and on the 12th of June, 1776, was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. This great instrument, the first of 
its kind, the work of a scholar, statesman, and patriot, in which may 
be found the history of English and American liberty, is here given : 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 
DRAWN BY GEORGE MASON. 


A pectaration of rights made by the representatives of the good 
people of Virginia, assembled in full and-free convention ; which rights do 
pertain to them and their posterity, as the basis and foundation of govern- 
ment, unanimously adopted by the Convention of Virginia, June 12, 1776: 
1. That all men are created equally free and independent, and have cer- 
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tain inherent natural rights of which they can not, by any compact, deprive 
or divest their posterity ; among which are the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of acquiring and possessing property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety. 

2. That all power is by God and nature vested in and consequently de- 
rived from the people; that magistrates are their trustees and servants, and 
at all times amenable to them. 

8. That government is, or ought to be, instituted for the common benefit, 
protection, and security of the people, nation, or community. Of ail the 
various modes and forms of government, that is best which is capable ot 
producing the greatest degree of happiness and safety, and is most effectually 
secured against the danger of administration; and that whenever any gov- 
ernment shall be found inadequate or contrary to these purposes, a majority 
of the community hath an indubitable, unalienable, indefeasible right to 
reform, alter, or abolish it, in such manner as shall be judged most condu- 
cive to the public weal. 

4, That no man, or set of men, are entitled to exclusive or separate 
emoluments or privileges from the community, but in consideration of pub- 
lic services; which, not being descendible, neither ought the offices of ma- 
gistrate, legislator, or judge to be hereditary. 

5. That the legislative and executive powers of the state should be sep- 
arate and distinct from the judicial; and that the members of the two first ° 
may be restrained from oppression, by feeling and participating the burthens 
of the people, they should, at fixed periods, be reduced to a private station, 
and return unto that body from which they were originally taken, and vacan- 
cies be supplied by frequent, certain, and regular elections. 

6. That elections of members, to serve as representatives of the people 
in the Legislature, ought to be free, and that all men having sufficient evidence 
of permanent, common interest with and attachment to the community, 
have the right of suffrage; and can not be taxed or deprived of their prop- 
erty for public uses without their own consent, or that of their representa- 
tives so elected, nor bound by any law to which they have not, in like man- 
ner, assented for the common good. 

7. That all power of suspending laws, or the execution of laws, by any 
authority, without consent of the representatives of the people, is injurious 
to their rights and ought not to be exercised. 

8. That in all capital or criminal prosecutions a man hath a right to 
demand the cause and nature of his accusation, to be confronted with the 
accusers and witnesses, to call for evidence in his favor, and to a speedy trial 
by an impartial jury of his vicinage ; without unanimous consent he can not 
be found guilty, nor can he be compelled to give evidence against himself; and 
that no man be deprived of his liberty, except by the law of the land, or the 
judgment of his peers. 

9. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

10. That in controversies respecting property, and in suits between man 
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and man, the ancient trial by jury is preferable to any other, and ought to 
be held sacred. ° 

11. That the freedom of the press is one of the great bulwarks of liberty, 
and can never be restrained but by despotic governments. 

12. That a well-regulated militia, composed of the body of the people 
trained to arms, is the proper, natural, and safe defense of a free state; that 
standing armies in time of peace should be avoided, as dangerous to liberty ; 
and that in all cases the military should be under strict subordination to and 
governed by the civil power. 

13. That no free government or the blessing of liberty can be preserved 
to any people but by a firm adherence to jrstice, moderation, temperance, 
frugality, and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to fundamental principles. 

14. That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not 
by force or violence; and, therefore, that it is the mutual duty of all men to 
practice Christian forbearance, love, and charity, toward each other. 


This is from the manuscript written by Mason, to which he 
added, “ This Declaration of Rights was the first in America,” and 
herein are to be found all the principles of the subsequent “ Decla- 
ration of Independence” and the declaratory enactments of the 
several States. Indeed, the great principles on which free govern- 
ment rests are more perspicuously and forcibly stated by Mason 
than by his followers and copyists. 

In a letter to a friend, written more than two years after, an 
allusion is made to the “ Declaration,” and, as it exhibits Mason’s 
opinions at a critical period, as well as his style, the letter is here 
given : 

Virernia, Grnston Haru, October 2, 1778. 

My pear Sir: It gave me great pleasure, upon receipt of your favor of 
the 23d of April (by Mr. Digges), to hear that you are alive and well, in a 
country where you can spend your time agreeably ; not having heard a word 
from you or of you for two years before. I am much obliged by the friendly 
concern you take in my domestic affairs, and your kind inquiry after my 
family ; great alterations have happened in it. About four years ago I had 
the misfortune to lose my wife: to you who knew her, and the happy man- 
ner in which we lived, I will not attempt to describe my feelings. I was 
searce able to bear the first shock; a depression of spirits, a settled melan- 
choly followed, from which I never expect or desire to recover. I deter- 
mined to spend the remainder of my days in privacy and retirement with 
my children, from whose society alone I could expect comfort. Some of 
them are now grown up to men and women; and I have the satisfaction to 
see them free from vices, good-natured, obliging, and dutiful; they all stiil 
live with me and remain single, except my second daughter, who is lately 
married to my neighbor’s son. My eldest daughter (who is blessed with her 
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mother’s amiable disposition) is mistress of my family, and manages my little 
domestic matters with a degree of prudence far above her years. My eldest 
son engaged early in the American cause, and was chosen ensign of the first 
independent company formed in Virginia, or indeed on the continent; it 
was commanded by the present General Washington as captain, and consisted 
entirely of gentlemen. In the year 1775 he was appointed a captain of foot 
in one of the first minute regiments raised here; but was soon obliged to 
quit the service ty a violent rheumatic disorder, which has followed him 
ever since, and, I believe, will force him to try the climate of France or 
Italy. My other sons have not yet finished their education ; as soon as they 
do, if the war continues, they seem strongly inclined to take an active part. 

In the summer of 1775 I was, much against my iaclination, dragged out 
of my retirement, by the people of my county, and sent as a delegate to the 
General Convention at Richmond, where I was appointed a member of the first 
Committee of Safety ; and have since, at different times, been chosen a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council and of the American Congress; but have constantly 
declined acting in any other public character than that of an independent 
representative of the people, in the House of Delegates, where I still remain, 
from a consciousness of being able to do my country more service there than 
in any other department, and have ever since devoted most of my time to 
public business, to the no small neglect and injury of my private fortune ; 
but if I can only live to see the American Union firmly fixed, and free gov- 
ernments well established in our Western world, and can leave to my children 
but a crust of bread and liberty, I shall die satisfied, and say, with the pealm- 
ist, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

To show you that I have not been an idle spectator of this great contest, 
and to amuse you with the sentiments of an old friend upon an important 
subject, I inclose you a copy of the first draught of the Declaration of Rights, 
just as it was drawn and presented by me to the Virginia Convention, where 
it received few alterations, some of them I think not for the better: this was 
the first thing of the kind upon the continent, and has been closely imitated 
by all the States. We have laid our new government upon a broad founda- 
tion, and have endeavored to provide the most effectual securities for the 
essential rights of haman nature, both in civil and religious liberty; the peo- 
ple become every day more and more attached to it; and I trust that neither 
the power of Great Britain nor the power of hell will be able to prevail 
against it. . . . To talk of replacing us in the situation of 1763, as we first 
asked, is to the last degree absurd and impossible: they obstinately refused 
it while it was in their power, and now that it is out of their power they 
offer it. Cuan they raise our cities out of their ashes? Can they replace, in 
ease and affluence, the thousands of families whom they have ruined? Can 
they restore the husband to the widow, the child to the parent, or the father to 
the orphan? In a word, can they reanimate the dead? . . . The die is cast, 
the Rubicon is passed, and a reconciliation with Great Britain, upon the terms 
of returning to her government, is impossible. . . . As long as we had any 
well-founded hopes of reconciliation, I opposed, to the utmost of my power, 
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all violent measures, and such as might shut the door to it; but when rec- 
onciliation became a lost hope, when unconditional submission or effectual 
resistance were the only alternatives left us, when the last dutiful and hum- 
ble petition from Congress received no other answer than declaring us rebels 
and out of the King’s protection, I, from that moment, looked forward to 
a revolution and independence as the only means of salvation; and will risk 
the last penny of my fortune and the last drop of my blood upon the issue. 
. . » God has been pleased to bless our endeavors in a just cause with re- 
markable success. To us upon the spot, who have seen step by step the prog- 
ress of this great contest, who know the defenseless state of America in the 
beginning, and the numberless difficulties we have had to struggle with, 
taking a retrospective view of what is passed, we seem to have been treading 
npon enchanted grourid. The case is now altered. American prospects 
brighten and appearances are strongly in our favor. The British ministry 
must and will acknowledge us independent States. 


The well-balanced intellect, the noble independence of character, 
the unselfish patriotism of the man stand forth in every sentence 
of this letter. Indeed, all the opinions of George Mason, written 
or spoken, deserve attention. A collection of his writings and 
speeches would be an admirable text-book, wherein the student 
could find the true meaning of civil and religious liberty, the duty 
of a citizen in a free state, and the proper limitations of govern- 
ment. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, Mason was appointed 
chairman of the committee to draft the oaths to be taken by the 
Governor and Council, and was subsequently made a member of 
the committee to revise the laws. It is remarkable that a man 
without professional training should have been placed at the head 
of committees, consisting of the ablest lawyers of the day, to deal 
with purely legal subjects. The last duty assigned him by the 
Convention of 1776 was to assist in the preparation of a seal for 
the new Commonwealth, and the present seal of Virginia, with the 
” was recommended and adopted. 

At this time Mason was fifty years of age, his dark hair sprin- 
kled with gray, but retaining all the fire of youth in his bright eyes. 
Nearly six feet in height, his frame was massive, yet, despite of his 
hereditary gout, his step was elastic and free. His love of field- 
sports preserved the activity of his limbs, and exposure to the open 
air had deepened his swarthy complexion. His contemporaries seem 
to have been much impressed by his dignified bearing. This de- 
scription of his personal appearance is confirmed by his portrait, 
which was preserved at Clermont, Fairfax County, Virginia, resi- 
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dence of the widow of General John Mason, fourth and: last sur- 
viving son of George. 

In the first Virginia Assembly under the new Constitution Ma- 
son’s talents for debate, as well as his liberal tendencies, were con- 
spicuously displayed in many warm discussions. Assisted by Jef- 
ferson he brought forward, and carried through, measures for the 
repeal of all the old disabling acts, and for legalizing all modes of 
worship, releasing dissenters from parish rates. 

Madison declared him the ablest man in debate that he had ever 
heard ; and Jefferson, near the close of his life, wrote : “I had many 
occasional and strenuous coadjutors in debate ; and one most stead- 
fast, able and zealous, who was himself a host. This was George 
Mason, a man of the first order of wisdom among those who acted 
on the theatre of the Revolution, of expansive mind, profound judg- 
ment, cogent in argument, learned in the lore of our former Con- 
stitution, and earnest for the republican change on democratic 
principles. His elocution was neither flowing nor smooth ; but his 
language was strong, his manner most impressive, and strengthened 
by a dash of biting cynicism, when provocation made it seasonable.” 

In 1777 Mason was elected a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and was engaged in correspondence and consultation about 
public affairs with leading men, but took no conspicuous part until 
1787, when he was chosen a member of the Federal Convention to 
frame the Constitution of the United States. Devoted to his home 
and children, he preferred privacy, and a sense of duty alone could 
induce him to accept public station. He took the lead in the de- 
bates on the formation of the Constitution, and always on the liberal 
and democratic side. When the question was discussed whether the 
House of Representatives should be elected directly by the people, 
he maintained that ho republican government could stand without 
popular confidence, and that confidence could only ‘be secured by 
giving to the people the election of one branch of the Legislature. 
He also favored the election of the President directly by the peo- 
ple and for one term, with ineligibility afterward, but opposed the 
project te give the Federal Legislature a veto on all State laws. 
He denounced the proposition to make slaves equal to freemen as a 
basis for representation, or to require a property qualification from 
voters. With great fire and energy he spoke against the clause in 
the Constitution which prohibited the abolition of the slave trade 
until 1808, declaring slavery to be a source of national weakness and 
demoralization, and that it was essential for the General Govern- 
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ment to have the power to prevent its increase ; this by a Virginia 
planter, himself a large owner of slaves. The Convention defeated 
some of Mason’s efforts to render the Constitution more democratic ; 
and, an enemy to all implied and constructive powers, he was espe- 
cially dissatisfied with the extended and indefinite authority con- 
ferred on Congress and the executive, declining for these reasons 
to sign it. 

On his return to Virginia he was chosen a member of the Con- 
vention called to ratify or reject the Federal Constitution, where he 
led the opposition to ratification, unless subjected to amendments. 
Those proposed by him were a Bill of Rights and some twenty altera- 
tions in the body of the instrument. Several of these amendments 
were subsequently adopted by Congress and the States. In this 
debate Mason, followed by Patrick Henry in the Virginia Conven- 
tion, and by Luther Martin in that of Maryland, clearly pointed out 
the danger of implied and constructive powers, and foretold the evils 
that would come. He was elected the first United States Senator 
from Virginia under the Constitution, but declined the position and 
retired to Gunston Hall, where he passed the three remaining years 
of his life with his children and books, preserving his fondness for 
field-sports to the last. 

He died in the autumn of 1792, and was buried at Gunston Hall. 
A plain marble slab, inscribed with his name, date of birth and 
death, marks the spot ; but, with those of other illustrious Virgin- 
ians, his statue stands at the base of Crawford’s statue of Washing- 
ton in front of the Capitol at Richmond. 

The following extract from his last will and testament is charac- 
teristic : “I recommend it to my sons, from my own experience in 
life, to prefer the happiness of independence and a private station 
to the troubles and vexations of public business ; but if either their 
own inclinations or the necessity of the times should engage them 
in public affairs, I charge them, on a father’s blessing, never to let 
the motives of private interest or ambition induce them to betray, 
nor the terrors of poverty and disgrace, or the fear of danger or of 
death, deter them from asserting the liberty of their country, and 
endeavoring to transmit to their posterity those sacred rights to 
which themselves were born.” But the limits of a “ Review article” 
are too restricted to give more than a sketch of Mason’s public 
career. To be appreciated by the political student, who desires to 
understand the principles of free government and the formative his- 
tory of the Federal Constitution, his work must be sought in the 
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journals of Congress, in the Declaration of Rights, Constitution and 
revised Code of Virginia, and in the debates of the Federal and Vir- 
ginia Conventions, as must his affectionate nature in such letters to 
children and friends as have been preserved ; and 1t may be safely 
asserted that no one can carefully exhaust these sources without 
doubting whether his own or any age has produced a man superior 
to George Mason in all the elements of greatness. 

“Bon sang ne peut mentir,” says the old French proverb, and 
the stock planted in Virginia by the ex-colonel of royal horse proves 
its truth. George Mason declined the position of Senator. His 
nephew, Stephen Thomson Mason, was a Senator from Virginia in 
1794-1803. Another nephew, John Thomson Mason, was offered 
the position of Attorney-General of the United States by Jefferson, 
and again by Madison, but declined. A grand-nephew, Armistead 
Thomson Mason, was elected a Senator from Virginia in 1815, but 
fell in a duel with his cousin, John Mason McCarty, at the age of 
thirty-two. A grandson, Richard B. Mason, colonel and brevet- 
brigadier in the United States Army, was the first civil and military 
Governor of California. Another grandson, James Murray Mason, 
was sent to the Senate by Virginia in 1837, and remained a member 
until the civil war, when he went as Confederate commissioner to 
England. Descended, but more remotely, from the same stock was 
John Y. Mason, of Virginia, who was Secretary of the Navy under 
Tyler, held the same office, as well as that of Attorney-General, 
under Polk, and died in Paris, whither he had been sent by Pierce 
as United States Minister. Few families have furnished as many 
distinguished men to the service of the republic. 

On the soil of Virginia rests the tomb of George Mason, within 
sound of the Capitol of the Union which he labored to establish, 
while pointing out, and in vain endeavoring to strengthen, the 
weak places in its foundation. A Virginian to the core, his sym- 
pathies extended to the uttermost limits of the colonies, and were 
as deeply stirred by the sufferings of Massachusetts as were those 
of her own great patriots, the Adamses, Warren, Hancock. Mayhap 
there lurks some germ of truth in the weird superstition that dis- 
embodied spirits keep watch and ward over the resting-places of 
their mortal remains. What changes has the spirit of Mason wit- 
nessed since his body was returned to earth! As the mighty 
prophets of Israel, mournfully has he watched the fulfillment of his 
own predictions. He strove for a Union of consent and love. He 
has seen one of force and hate. He urged independent States to 
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create a common servant, the Federal Government, as a useful 
agent. He has seen the creature they called into being rend, like 
Frankenstein, its creators, disperse their assemblies at the point of 
the bayonet, deprive their citizens of every legal right. This he 
was prepared for; this he foretold. While his mind was pregnant 
of the Union, like the Queen of Ilium, he dreamed of firebrands, 
knowing the greed of all power and the necessity for its limitation. 
But even he must be startled as he listens to the sentiments of the 
representatives of New England uttered in the halls of Congress ; 
and more, as he hears those of the representatives of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, whose States were formed from 
territory so generously donated to the Union by Virginia. 

With a sadness surpassing that of Rachel, he has seen the wealth 
and cultivation of the South destroyed by unlettered . multitudes 
from the interior of the continent, directed by the fanaticism of the 
East. But time is as naught to immortal spirits, and he may wit- 
ness a similar fate overtake the East, either through the pbysical 
force of these same multitudes, or through wild schemes of currency 
and finance, derived from the savage tribes which they have so 
recently displaced. 

The réle of Cassandra is not a pleasant one, but any calamity 
may be predicted of a land wherein millions of people have for- 
gotten George Mason, to worship “old John Brown.” Yet a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Mason may restore to their first affections 
hearts alienated from our Union, and teach those whose devotion 
to it savors of fanaticism and intolerance the beautiful lesson of 
charity and love. The blood of our English fathers spilled in the 
“Great Rebellion ” hafl not dried before Puritan and Cavalier were 
in earnest council to cement the fabric of England’s greatness. 
The leaders, who had often met in mortal strife, had not passed 
into dust ere the Cavalier boasted of the unflinching endurance of 
Cromwell’s “ Ironsides,” while the Puritan mother crooned her babe 
to sleep with songs of knightly Cavendish or Stanley. 

That it may speedily be so with us is the fervent prayer of every 
true American heart ; and then, should the cry arise that the repub- 
lic is in peril, the only rivalry between the sons of the North and 
those of the South would be, as in days of yore, who could carry 
the common banner deepest into the ranks of the common foe. 


R. Tayior. 














IV. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND THE NEGRO. 


¥ Tue condition of the colored race of the South has been, for at 
least forty years, the leading question in our politics. For the most 
part it has been an unwelcome question, forcing itself into promi- 
nence and compelling attention against the choice and interest of 
most of our political leaders and their followers. The two forces 
which would otherwise have shaped our political ends—commerce 
and empire—have feared and hated this issue. The business in- 
terests of the country have constantly deprecated its agitation ; the 
pride of empire, the sentiment of nationality, has always deplored 
its existence and struggled to banish it from the political field. The 
statesmen who from 1835 to 1860 held the foremost places of politi- 
cal honor and influence were engaged in a continuous effort to 
settle it by superficial compromises. Their successors at the North, 
with comparatively few exceptions, refused practically to recognize 
its essential and controlling power except under the final stress of 
unavoidable necessity. The same influences were strongly felt at 
the close of the war. Not a few of the leaders of the party which 
had pushed the conflict of arms to a successful close resumed the 
old temper of compromise in dealing with the new phases which 
this question then presented. Business and the desire for a formal 
national unity loudly demanded the restoration of the South with- 
out further changes than such as the war had actually accomplished. 
Throughout this long conflict, the history of which is too fresh 
to need fuller statement, the nature of the issue touched and 
enlisted the deepest forces that affect human society. It was pri- 
marily an ethical question, a strict question of moral right and 
wrong. No economical or political tests could alone decide it. 
ge and the moral sense claimed jurisdiction of the question 
whether the colored race should be treated as men or as brutes, as 
brethren or as aliens and outcasts from the human family @/The 
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moral convictions of the North would permit no settlement which 
did not recognize the complete manhood of this race. ‘The stub- 
born and fanatic bigotry of the South would consent to no settle- 
ment which did not leave the political power of the States exclusively 
in the hands of the white race. Under these influences and circum- 
stances the question, by what methods conformable to our system 
of government the civil rights belonging generally to other citizens 
might be practically secured to the colored race, became, in the 
judgment of a majority of the people, the most serious political 
problem growing out of the war. , The result was the enactment by 
Congress, over the President’s veto, of the reconstruction act of 
March 2, 1867, making it the condition of the restoration of the 
seceding States that new constitutions should be adopted, framed 
by “delegates elected by the male citizens, twenty-one years old 
and upward, of whatever race, color, or previous condition,” and 
securing to all such persons the elective franchise. Under the pro- 
visions of this act all the seceding States were finally restored to 
their practical relations to the Union. ¥ 

Y In the light of present results, the policy of universal suffrage 
thus enforced at the South is condemned not only by those who 
originally opposed it, but by many who were hitherto its advocates. 7 
it becomes, therefore, an appropriate inquiry, whether universal suf- 
frage at the South, or especially what is commonly called negro 
suffrage, was a mistake. Such an inquiry should be made, if pos- 
sible, without referencc o partisan opinions or interests. The pres- 
ent condition of the colored race of the South can not be viewed 
with toleration by any right-minded man who is acquainted with 
the facts. It is certain, too, from the nature of the question itself, 
as well as its close relations to all our public interests, that it will 
remain, as heretofore, an issue which can not be avoided.+ Settle- 
ments may be attempted which shall again leave this race to its 
fate, to an unaided and friendless struggle with the hostile forces 
which surround it ; but such settlements will settle nothing. In the 
mean time it is well to consider whether whatever degree of fail- 
ure may be fairly said to characterize the present results of the plan 
of Southern reconstruction is due either to the principle applied in 
the general enfranchisement of the colored race, or to the incapacity 
of that race to properly exercise the rights conferred. 

* In determining the correctness of the principle adopted in the 
enfranchisement of the colored race, it is essential to recall the chief 
features of the situation when that measure was adopted. A war 
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of four years, with its enormous sacrifices of life and property, had 
just ended. «The cause of the war was the existence under the Gov- 
ernment of the republic of the system of chattel slavery. Aside 
from this system the Government was essentially republican. All 
other leading influences had, for more than three quarters of a 
century, tended toward its harmonious growth, development, and 
consolidation. Territory and population had increased beyond pre- 
cedent. A commanding position had been reached among the na- 
tions. All the elements of national prosperity and greatness had 
been developed to a high degree. t Slavery, the one anti-republican 
influence, had put at hazard all this growth and glory. It had 
struck at the life of the nation. The struggle had agonized the 
land. The plain and inevitable lesson of this experience was, that 
our Government, to be safe, must be self-consistent #{that, in Mr. 
Lincoln’s words, “this Government cannot endure “permanently 
half slave and half free ina no anti-republican element can be 
safely suffered to remain i Ythe fabric of our Government. ¥ 
This lesson was strongly enforced by the influence of the great 
principles which inspired the founders of our Government, and still 
constituted the professed faith of the republic. By those princi- 
pies the nation wagg¥ dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.?§ ¥xtept in the slave States the suffrage had been 
the sign and s#eguard of that civil equality contemplated by the 
fathers. The extension of the suffrage had kept even pace with the 
progress of our most prosperous and enligl ned communities. The 
enjoyment by all citizens of the right of suffrage was therefore 
regarded as the true corner-stone of our Government as well as the 
best if not the only guarantee of individual freedom. In fixing the 
political conditions of the seceding States, the traditions and prin- 
ciples of our Government united in pointing to universal suffrage 
as the true defense of public welfare and personal rights. 
¥ But, at the time of which we speak, disloyalty to the national 
Government characterized the whole white population of the South. 
The weapons of armed rebellion had but just been wrenched from 
their hands. To permit the political power of the restored States to 
be wielded exclusively by this class, was to invite the recurrence of 
the dangers so lately experienced. A basis of loyalty must be found 
on which to build the new governments. The colored race alone 
furnished this indispensable condition of reconstruction. {Their 
loyalty to the Union was undoubted. It was deep, passionate, 
unfaltering. ft. then, the conquered communities of the South 
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were to be restored to political life and to resume their position as 
States, the logic of republican principles, the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the logic of events and surrounding cir- 
cumstances, alike pointed to the immediate enfranchisement of the 
colored race as the chief feature in a wise plan of reconstruction. 
Gradual enfranchisement could not meet the conditions then exist- 
ing. Tests of property or education, if ever wise or admissible, 
under our theory of Government, were clearly inadmissible here. 
The application of these tests would exclude those whose influence 
and participation could alone insure a republican-basis for the new 
governments and the political predominance of those who were 
loyal to the General Government. \ 

Other considerations led to the same conclusions. ti was be- 
lieved, as the result of our political experience as a whofe, that the 
best method of dealing with the so-called “dangerous classes ”— 
those who have, for the most part, neither property nor educa- 
tion — was to admit them to the full privileges of citizenshi 
Such, with slight exceptions hardly requiring mention, had been 
the policy adopted in all the remaining States. It was believed, 
upon the same authority, that the exercise of the rights of free 
citizens was the best school for the education of the citizen in 
the proper discharge of the duties imposed by his rights. These 
beliefs were the results of experience. They were not theories 
merely. They were the practical, working rules by which our 
most successful political communities had carried on the business 
of government. Those who shaped the plan of reconstruction 
were convinced that the civil rights and future welfare of the 
colored race demanded that the ballot should be placed in its 
hands. They felt that the national Government was charged with 
the duty of recognizing and securing, so far as legislation could 
go, the complete civil and political equality of the colored race 
with the other races under our Government. This was especially 
due to that race by reason of its whole previous history in this 
country, as well as its peculiar position at the close of the war. 
But it was not sentiment alone that guided to this result. All other 
policies were open to insuperable objections. Direct military super- 
vision of the South, the continuance of the abnormal condition ex- 
isting from 1865 to 1867, or the return to power of those who had 
previously exercised exclusive political control, were the only re- 
maining policies. Neither of these policies could be justified by 
reason or experience. ,That temporary evils would arise from the 
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immediate enfranchisement of the colored race no man doubted, 
but the men who supported the measure believed, with Macaulay, 
that fthere is only one cure for the evils which newly-acquired 
freedom produces—and that cure is freedom. When a prisoner 
leaves his cell, he cannot bear the light of day’; he is unable to 
discriminate colors or recognize faces. But the remedy is not to 
remand him into his dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays of 
the sun. . ¥S Many politicians of our time are in the habit of lay- 
ing it down‘as a self-evident proposition that no people ought to be 
free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy of 
the fool in the old story, who resolved not to go into the water till 
he had learned to swim! Ny men are to wait for liberty till they 
become wise and good in #favery, they may indeed wait for ever.” 
They believed, with Mackintosh, that “justice is the permanent 
interest of all men, and of all commonwealths,” and that “the love 
of liberty is the only source and guard of the tranquillity and great- 
ness of America.” They believed, with Abraham Lincoln, “ All 
honor te Jefferson ; to a man who, in the concrete pressure of a 
struggle for national independence by a single people, had the cool- 
ness, forecast, and capacity to introduce into a merely revolution- 
ary document an abstract truth, applicable to all men and all times, 
and so to embalm it there, that to-day and in all coming days it 
shall be a rebuke and a stumbling-block to the harbingers of reap- 
pearing tyranny and oppression.” To men of real faith in the prin- 
ciples of our government, to men who loved and practiced justice, 
who held that governments exist for the good of all the people, the 
immediate and unconditional enfranchisement of the colored race 
of the South was an act and policy supported by the highest sanc- 
tions of political justice and civil prudence. 

* The charges now brought with most frequency and apparent 
effect against this policy are, first, that it was unjust and cruel to 
the white people of the South thus to subject them to negro rule ; 
and, second, that the enfranchisement of the colored race was a 
deliberate giving over of society to the control of ignorance, a 
reversal of the order of Nature and Providence which demands that 
society shall rest on intelligence and capacity, not on ignorance and 
inexperience. 

To the first charge the reply is that colored suffrage was not the 
subjection of the white race to negro rule. The white race retained 
its suffrage, with all its immense advantages of property and edu- 
cation. Colored suffrage was simply placing the two races on the 
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same plane of civil and political rights. It was the giving of a fair 
field and an equal chance to the members of both races. It was 
the removing of all legal or artificial hindrances from the path of the 
one race, without diminishing a single right or adding a single bur- 
den to the other race. Nor was this true only of the legal situation 
and relations of the two races. No restriction or hindrance in fact 
existed, under this policy, to the freest and most effective use and 
influence of all the advantages which property, education, and po- 
litical experience necessarily gave to the white race as a whole. /‘No 
such obstacle existed either as a proper consequence of the policy 
of colored suffrage, or of the temper of that race toward the other 
race. That policy had no elements but justice and civil equality ; 
that temper was friendly and generous. The sole cause of the po- 
litical supremacy of the colored race at the South was the willful 
and deliberate refusal of the white race to contribute its proper and 
natural influence to the practical work of government. They chose 
to yield to the embittering influences of defeat and race-hatred, 
rather than to act the part of faithful citizens in guiding and con- 
trolling those whose ignorance and inexperience most imperatively 
required their aid. The necessary results of such conduct on the 
part of a class occupying such relations to any community, under 
our form of government, are obvious and uniform. It was as if 
to-day the greater part of the tax-paying and educated class in New 
England and New York should cease from all influence or aid in 
the work of government, and sullenly leave public affairs to the 
control of such as might be left to take it. Or, more exactly, it was 
as if that class, not content with refusing all aid in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, should seek, in a spirit of bitter and vengeful hostility, to 
deride, dishonor, and embitter those into whose hands they had sur- 
rendered the political power. It is certain that no state or com- 
munity could suffer such a separation and antagonism of its elements 
without plunging, more or less rapidly, into temporary misrule. 

But with what patience would just and reasonable men listen to 
the charge, especially when coming from those who had forsworn 
their political duties, that this result was due to the false and uel 
policy which had established universal suffrage? The indignan, re- 
ply would be: “ Your sufferings are self-inflicted, the just penalties 
of your own folly and crime ; you have sown the wind, and you reap 
the whirlwind.” The best success of self-government anywhere 
presupposes a fair degree of codperation between all classes in carry- 
ing on the work of government. If such codperation is refused by 
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the clas. :cpresenting property and education, that recusant class, 
not th policy or principle of self-government, is chargeable with 
the -esults, whatever they may be. “I do not admit,” said Govern- 
or Dix, in vetoing the proposed city charter of New York in 1872, 
“that misgovernment in this city is proof of the failure of repub- 
lican government. When the Legislature gives to New York muni- 
cipal government in conformity with the general idea of American 
institutions, it performs its whole duty. All further responsibility 
is on the people of New York City themselves. If they culpably 
neglect their own affairs, if they will not give to their own political 
affairs the same attention which the rest of the people, in their 
several localities, are in the habit of giving, they must suffer the 
consequences.” 

The second main charge brought against the policy of universal 
suffrage in our reconstruction, is perhaps sufficiently answered al- 
ready. ¥Instead of violating or disregarding any natural or moral 
law, or law of human nature or society, it was the dictate and ex- 
pression of the highest morality applied to the affairs of govern- 
ment, the recognition and protection of the natural and inalienable 
right of all men—the opportunity, without artificial shackles or 
hindrances, to run the race of life. It is safe to say that there is 
no political community of considerable importance, either State, 
city, or large town, in our country, in which the voluntary and com- 
plete withdrawal of the greater part of the educated and property- 
owning class from all participation in public affairs would not 
speedily produce the state of things which has been denounced, when 
seen at the South, as the forcible and artificial elevation of the 
ignorant and irresponsible over the educated and responsible. 4 The 
cause of such results wherever seen, under our Government, is 
the same. Jt is the violation of moral duty and natural law by 
those who are endowed with the chief power of securing and up- 
holding good government. ¥To raise an outcry against universal 
suffrage because of results traceable directly to the neglect of their 
unquestionable duties as citizens, by the educated and tax-paying 
classes, is a conscious mockery or a pitiable mistake. No better 
words have been spoken of late on this point than these of Gold- 
win Smith : “ There is yet another class dangerous in its way—the 
class of political seceders. yMalcontents from this country are al- 
ways telling their sympathizing friends in Europe that the best men 
here stand aloof from politics. The answer is, that those who in a 
free country stand aloof from politics can not be the best men.* A 
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man is not bound to seek the prizes of public life ; he will perhaps 
exercise more influence for good if he does not ; he is not bound to 
become the slave of party ; he is not bound to sit in any conclave 
of political iniquity. But he is bound to do his utmost, in such 
wavs as are morally open to him, to get the best men elected, and 
to make the right principles prevail. If he can not do much, he is 
still bound to do what he can. Striking pictures have been drawn 
of men with high foreheads and intellectual countenances con- 
demned to sit in council beside low brows and stolid faces. But 
would the matter be mended if the low brows and stolid faces had 
the council to themselves ?” 

And if, it may be further asked, the “low brows and stolid 
faces” do have the council to themselves, is it the fault of universal 
suffrage? Does it suggest the remedy of the restriction of the suf- 
frage until the “ high foreheads and intellectual countenances,” with- 
out effort on their part, shall have the council to themselves ? Not till 
we abandon all pretense of faith in the cardinal doctrines of repub- 
lican government as understood and practiced hitherto in the United 
States, will it be admitted that it is the province or aim of govern- 
ment to secure to “high foreheads and intellectual countenances ” 
anything more than it secures to “low brows and stolid faces,” 
namely, a fair chance to exercise their own faculties, follow their 
own ends, and influence the course of public affairs according to 
their abilities and the dictates of their own judgments, subject only 
and equally to such impartial legal restraints as may be necessary 
to prevent crime and preserve public order. It is not claimed that 
there is anything sacred about the right to vote, except as it is be- 
lieved and proved to be the best means of securing those other 
rights which are sacred and inalienable—“life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” The ballot is no more than a means of se- 
curing the best government, and the best government is that under 
which all the people rise to the highest plane of intellectual and 
moral development. The American idea is that, by giving and 
securing to all the right to vote, the result in the large will always 
be, at least in any American community, that’ the various classes 
will have, each its appropriate influence ; that good government 
being the general interest will be the general aim ; and that in the 
process of reaching this end the whole community will be educated 
and elevated to a degree never resulting from other methods. And 
further, it is a part of this idea of government, that if for a time 
evils arise and prevail, the remedy will be constantly in the hands 
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of those who suffer, and that, whenever such evils arrest the public 
attention or threaten the public welfare, the general interest will 
compel their correction and removal. If, then, under this system 
and in this country, the “ low brows and stolid faces” anywhere or 
at any time have the council to themselves, it is because the “high 
foreheads and intellectual countenances” have failed to use their 
proper influence. No single instance can probably be pointed out in 
our history, where it is not certain that the evils of bad government 
could have been promptly corrected by the earnest and faithful ef- 
forts of the educated and property-owning classes. The Southern 
States under colored suffrage were not exceptions to this rule. No 
class ever had greater advantages for securing a proper share of in- | 
fluence in public affairs than the white race of the South in 1867 ; no 
class were ever more open or responsive to the influences of property 
and education than the colored race of the South. The plan of re- 
construction did not set the colored race to rule over the white ; it 
did not place ignorance above education. Such results, if they have 
ever existed, were due to causes which would produce in New Eng- 
land evils similar to those which have prevailed in South Carolina 
and Louisiana. 

If we turn now to an examination of the conduct and capacity 
of the colored race as shown during the period of its free exercise 
of the suffrage, it will appear that that race exhibited qualities en- 
titling it to all the political privileges conferred by the reconstruc- 
tion measures. It is necessary here to shut out the partisan clamor 
and misrepresentation of the day, and attend only to the authentic 
facts as the ground of judgment. First, then, it may be said that 
the colored race gave to the Southern States wise, liberal, and just 
constitutions. Under influences which elsewhere had led to puni- 
tory and proscriptive measures toward those who had supported 
slavery and rebellion, the organic law of the ten States embraced in 
the reconstruction act of 1867 shows no instance of a purpose or 
effort to exclude any classes or individuals from an equal share in 
all political privileges. The demands of public education were 
fully recognized and provided for. The methods and principles of 
taxation were just and enlightened. The modes of selecting judi- 
cial officers were such as prevail in the most prosperous States of 
the North. In a word, the constitutions of the reconstructed States 
would to-day command the almost unqualified approval of al! com- 
petent and impartial judges and critics. And the same conclusion 
will follow from an examination of the general legislation in these 
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States during the same period. It was, with few exceptions, dic- 
tated by the public wants and suited to the public needs. 

"In the ordinary conduct of the practical affairs of government, 
much must be said in approval of the spirit and methods which 
then prevailed. Elections were free, fair, and honest. Political 
canvasses were conducted by the colored race without violence, or 
disorder, or excessive rancor. The power which they held they put 
fairly at hazard with each recurring election. They neither cheated 
nor intimidated nor sought to intimidate their opponents. Their 
popular assemblages listened with respect and attention to the ar- 
guments of their bitterest political foes on those rare occasions 
when their foes condescended to address them with argument. 
Public order was maintained. Crime was detected and punished. 
Life and property were as safe as in most of the States. y 

¥here was a period of official corruption and profligacy in the 
States in which the colored vote predominated, extending generally 
from 1869 to 1874. It arose from causes already explained. It 
was confined to official life ; it was produced and inspired by a few 
leaders who had, for purposes of plunder, made their way to public 
places. Asin the similar condition of affairs which prevailed in the 
city of New York from 1866 to 1873, official corruption at the South 
for a time baffled investigation and defied public sentiment. In its 
worst stages it did not equal this description, given by the “ Com- 
mittee of Seventy,” of corruption in New York: “It has bought 
Legislatures, controlled Governors, corrupted newspapers, defiled 
courts of justice, violated the ballot-box, threatened all forms of 
civil and religious liberty, awed the timid rich, bribed the toiling 
masses, and cajoled respectable citizens, and has finally grown so 
strong and reckless as to openly defy the intelligence and virtue 
which is believed to be inert, voiceless, and powerless to stay its 
aggressions, or to assert the supremacy of honesty and justice.” 
Southern corruption assumed more grotesque, and perhaps more of- 
fensive forms, than were displayed elsewhere ; but it was never so 
powerful, daring, or pervasive as in other sections of the country. 
It never polluted the sources of political power ; it never violated 
the ballot-box ; it never bribed the “toiling masses.” }It may be 
said with perfect truth that the colored voters of the South never 
sustained public men whom they believed to be corrupt. They ad- 
hered with rare fidelity to those who had once gained their confi- 
dence. But, whenever a public man was shown to be corrupt, the 
colored voters rejected him with as mueh certainty and promptness 
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as the voters of the North have shown. \ It is not trae—with what- 
ever frequency or confidence the assertion may have been made— 
that the colored race of the South deliberately or consciously sus- 
tained leaders or public officers who were found guilty of dishonest 
conduct or corrupt practices. -Such leaders and officers were de- 
prived of office and power. » From 1873 till 1876, when political 
power was violently wrested from them, it is the truth of history 
that there was at the South a steady progress toward good govern- 
ment, purity of administration, reform of abuses, and the choice of 
capable and honest public officers, in those States in which the col- 
ored race had most complete control. There were ‘ere, as there are 
in all communities, sham reformers. At periods of special excite- 
ment, or under peculiar influences and circumstances, the reform 
movement was checked, and corrupt and dishonored leaders seemed 
for a time to regain power. But such reverses were overcome, and 
in 1876 those who had most conspicuously shown their ability and 
courage in the work of reform were in substantial control of the 
political power of the colored race. «In South Carolina, where per- 
haps official corruption had been greatest, the progress of reform 
had been such as to compel tae acknowledgment, by those who had 
most violently denounced colored suffrage, that the best assurance 
of good government in the future lay in the continuance of the 
pewer of those who were then successfully working out, through 
the political party supported by the colored vote, the correction of 
public abuses. 

‘NThis condition of affairs, it is to be remembered, was the result 
solely of the movement for reform within the political party which 
owed its power mainly to the colored race. The reforms accom- 
plished were demanded and supported by the colored voters. The 
reform leaders were chosen and sustained in their work by the 
sympathy and approval of a vast majority of that class of voters. 
If, as was the fact in the crusade against corruption in New York, 
party lines could have been disregarded ; if the white minority had 
looked only to securing the best means for reform and good govern- 
ment, the reform movement would have advanced to complete suc- 
cess without serious hindrance or delay. Such codperation would 
have been welcomed by, the colored race. A better agency for 
peaceful and permanent reform was never presented. The colored 
race by nature and habit were mild, peaceful, order-loving, teacha- 
ble, patient, and religious. Taught by such influences and methods 
as are made use of in other States, this race would have yielded to 
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the sway of reason and justice in their political conduct, far more 
readily than did the masses through which for a time corrupt leaders 
and public officers maintained their power in New York. The work 
of maintaining good government without the aid and with the hos- 
tility of the greater part of the class possessing property and educa- 
tion must always be extremely difficult. No people or race that 
has shown itself able, under such conditions, to establish wise and 
liberal constitutions and laws, to set in successful operation the great 
agencies which produce and uphold our best civilization, and, when 
attacked and wellnigh overcome by official corruption and profli- 
gacy, to defeat and destroy this enemy, and to restore the rule of 
public integrity and honor, is without the very highest title to 
exercise the rights and assume the duties of self-government. This 
title the colored race earned by their conduct from 1868 to 1876. # 

~ The fact of the present suppression and overthrow of colored 
suffrage at the South is now made the ground of the argument that 
the race was not equal to the duties of self-government. It is said 
that every people worthy of freedom and self-government will have 
freedom and self-government. It is said that the inability of a 
people to cope, in physical and material resources, with its enemies, 
is proof that such a people is not entitled to retain its political 
power. auch conclusions are as illogical as they are immoral. 
Under the principles of our Government and of all just govern- 
ment, rights are not dependent on numbers or physical strength or 
material resources. The right to vote, and to have that vote hon- 
estly counted—the right to hold and exercise the political power 
conferred by a majority of the votes when honestly counted—these 
are rights, under our Government, totally independent of the power 
or wealth or education of the voters. ,If at any time or in any 
place these rights are denied or defeated, there the most character- 
istic principle of our political system is dishonored. Nor is it an 
answer to this to say—even if the statement were true in any sense 
—that better government has been secured by the defeat of the 
will of a majority of the voters. In the first place, there can be 
no legitimate State government, good or bad, under our system, 
which does not derive its title from the actual legal resuit of the 
votes cast. A government otherwise derived is tainted by an origi- 
nal and incurable vice. In the next place, no government, however 
wise and pure in administration, is worth the price of a violation of 
the first principles upon which all governments, under our system, 
must rest. To hold otherwise is to make government dependent 
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for its sanction, not on the consent of the governed nor on the will 
of the majority, but on the consent and will of any number or 
combination of persons who may chance to possess the preponder- 
ance of physical strength and resources. 

_¢ The present political supremacy of the white race in at least five 


ia of the Southern States is the result of the violent exclusion or 


fraudulent suppression of the colored vote. No honest and well- 
informed man will question this. In South Carolina, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, the result has been reached by a system of deliberate, 
organized violence in all its forms, supplemented and crowned by 
the most daring and stupendous election frauds. It is an intoler- 
able affront to every sentiment of humanity or dictate of justice, 
to argue that any results secured by such means are less detestable 
than the atrocities and crimes by which they were wrought. Who- 
ever prevents any lawful voter from casting his vote, or constrains 
him to cast it contrary to his will, or deprives it, when cast, of its 
equal share in determining the result of the election, is guilty of a 
palpable and vulgar fraud. The defense of such fraud, by a refer- 
ence to any results which may follow, is a specimen of degrading 
Jesuitism. “ ; ry « 

What morality and reason thus affirm, experience confirms. 
The only serious menace to the prosperity, unity, and life of the 
nation has proceeded directly from a departure from the doctrine 
of equal civil and political rights—the claim and exercise of exclu- 
sive political control by a few over the many. The South from 
1789 to 1860 was the complete type and embodiment of communi- 
ties in which political power is held exclusively by property and 
education. By a law as sure and uniform in its results as the opera- 
tions of Nature, these communities became oligarchies in the most 
odious sense of the term, hostile in spirit and action to all repub- 
lican ideas. ,In seventy years from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment “ordained to establish justice and secure the blessings of 
liberty,” the wealth, education, and piety of the South stood ready, 
sword in hand, to destroy that Government, and to maintain in its 
place a government proclaimed by its founders to rést on the cor- 
ner-stone of humanslavery. And to-day again, as in 1860, the same 
oligarchical power, crushing the colored race under its feet, seeks 
with bloody and rapacious hands to grasp the national power as the 
agency through which it may extend and perpetuate its own spirit 
and practice of caste and oppression. 

D. H. CuampBEriar. 

































V. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE DISCONTENTED.* 


Ir has been often remarked that foreigners visiting Russia 
derive from their journey widely different impressions, according 
to the social classes they had intercourse with, their personal expe- 
rience, and still more, perhaps, according to the institutions, habits, 
and customs of their own country. Indeed, there scarcely can be 
found another country about which so many different opinions exist 
as about Russia. It appears to be something of a modern sphinx— 
a puzzle for all mankind, an unraveled and incomprehensible mys- 
tery. 

That the present state of Russia is most deplorable is a plain 
fact, which is beyond doubt and discussion. The Russian press 
itself freely admits it. “ Russia has become an empire of the dis- 
contented !” exclaimed the celebrated Katkoff, in his “ Moscow 
Gazette,” shortly after the war, and this expression has been echoed 
by the whole public opinion in Russia, and given a theme to all the 
press. Reviewing the abominable cases of corruption which the 
last war has disclosed, the “ St. Petersburg News” says in a recent 
issue : “The moral standard of our society seems to have sunk so 
low that we have utterly lost the faculty of distinguishing right 
from wrong, honor from baseness, patriotism from egotism. In 
almost every representative of our official spheres we are led to 
suspect a rascal and a thief. We distrust each other, we believe 
no more in ourselves, all honest principles seem to have become an 
empty phrase ; and a cold skepticism in all things not pertaining 
directly to our personal interests seems to have taken hold of the 
whole nation.” Still more violent in its expressions is the “ Novoye 
Vremja ” (“ New Time ”), the leading St. Petersburg paper. “ What 
a time we are living in!” it exclaims, “ Every day brings new dis- 


* This article is printed unaltered in the author’s own English.—Eprror. 
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closures, on all sides we are surrounded with rascals who have long 
ago lost all sense of their moral debasement. In this pestiferous 
atmosphere honest hearts lose their energy, gradually sink lower 
and lower, or are crushed in fruitless attempts to shake off the curse 
lying upon us.” Such is the picture of utter demoralization drawn 
by the Russian press. Muzzled as it is by a barbarous censorship, 
it can certainly not be suspected of exaggeration. If we add to 
this picture financial exhaustion and utter impoverishment of the 
laboring classes caused by an exorbitant and disproportionate taxa- 
tion, we shall convey to the reader a fair idea of the terrible crisis 
through which Russia is now passing, and exclude the suspicion of 
attempting to conceal its importance. 

Is this state of affairs hopeless? Is it the agony of the Russian 
nation? Has the latter played out its part in history, and is this 
the beginning of an utter decomposition? There is every reason 
to believe that such is not the case. The nation itself is safe and 
sound—the czardom alone, that cancer which has for centuries 
sucked the life’s blood out of the Russian people, with its whole 
train, is rotting off and falling to pieces. What the world is 
now witnessing is the agony of Russian autocracy. {The ezardom 
alone is the true cause of all the misery Russia has endured for 
centuries and is now still enduring. With its overthrow the nation 
will breathe freely, and will at last be able to develop all its latent 
energies.) Few foreigners, and especially few citizens of a free 
country, can form an adequate idea of what the Russian Czar actu- 
ally is, and of the necessary consequences of the power he is endowed 
with. I have had occasion to meet several Americans in St. Peters- 
burg who, charmed by the pleasant intercourse with the representa- 
tives of the Russian court and high life, were rather inclined to 
consider the Russian Government a sort of paternal and comfort- 
able arrangement, saving the peaceful citizen a good deal of trouble 
and expense, and forming a necessary part of the Russian national 
institutions. The truth, however, is that the czardom is not at all 
of Russian origin. It was born out of the Tartar yoke, which has 
weighed on Russia for two centuries. The Asiatic despotism of 
the Khans crushed all independent classes and political organiza- 
tions in Russia; and the Czars of Moscow, after driving away the 
Tartars, continued the same policy, and achieved the work begun 
by their Moslem predecessors. 

The power concentrated in the Russian Czars is without prece- 
dent in history, and has at all times exerted a most fatal influence 
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on public life in Russia as well as on the personal character of 
the Czars themselves. Trained to a slavish obedience and to the 
belief that the personal will of one man and not the law was the 
guiding principle of their whole existence, the people gradually 
sank into that political and intellectual apathy from which even 
now the mass of the Russian peasantry has not yet awakened. The 
Government took in the popular imagination the form of a law of 
Nature, the effects of which could neither be foreseen nor avoided, 
but only like these of Nature deified and adored. Not only to the 
people, however, but to the Czars themselves has their power be- 
come a curse.{” Feeling the awful responsibility weighing on them, 
they naturally sought to alleviate it by giving their power a divine 
character. Every one of their acts they began to consider as the 
will of God, themselves as His instruments, and every man who 
dared to oppose them as an insolent atheist not recognizing the 
dictates of Heaven, for whom no punishment could appear too cruel 
and severe. In a certain sense the opinion is well founded, that all 
Russian Czars were more or less maniacs. A human mind can not 
bear the strain put on it by the exercise of an almost divine power. 
It naturally acquires a morbid disposition, which takes differext 
forms, according to the character and energy of each individual. 
A man with an undaunted will and energy becomes a maniac of 
his own power, a cold-blooded tyrant, in whose eyes the strict main- 
tenance of his “divine” rights becomes a religion, a creed it is his 
duty to uphold. The prototype of this species of “ Cesarean” ma- 
nia is to be found in our century in the person of Nicholas L, the 
present Emperor’s father. 

In order to understand rightly the present state of affairs in 
Russia, we must devote some of our space to the characteristics of 
that extraordinary man. Nicholas was the type of a convinced 
autocrat—of an autocrat “by the grace of God.” In him all the 
traditions of ancient czardom were personified ; he exercised his 
power not only as a right, but as a holy duty, imposed on him by 
Providence, and crushed his enemies, not from personal hatred or 
out of governmental interests, but simply as a work of heavenly 
justice. 

An episode which happened in 1848 with a member of my own 
family will best serve to illustrate this feature in the character of 
the “Tron Czar.” <A relation of mine, who was then a student at the 
St. Petersburg University, had, with a few friends, formed a literary 
society, in which the works of contemporary political economists, 
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publicists, and philosophers, were read and debated. One of the 
innumerable spies of the secret police denounced the society as a 
“secret revolutionary organization,” and my yelative, as president 
thereof. The latter was of course arrested, locked up in one of the 
underground cells of the St. Petersburg fortress, and summarily 
condemned, by a special military court, to transportation to Siberia 
for life. 

All the influence which our family possessed in high quarters 
was brought to bear on the Czar, but all in vain. At last the mother 
of the prisoner, meeting the Czar one day during one of his solitary 
walks in the Summer Garden, threw herself at his feet, averring her 
son’s innocence, and imploring his pardon. The Czar seemed to be 
profoundly touched. He raised the old lady with the most chival- 
rous and pitying deference, and promised her to reconsider her son’s 
case, and to have a personal interview with him. Nicholas was true 
to his word. The very next day the young culprit was brought out 
of his cell, and, a few moments later, he stood alone before the 
Emperor. The latter took him by the hand, led him before an 
image of the Saviour suspended in a corner of the room, and, forcing 
him down on his knees, exclaimed : 

“Can you swear before the Almighty God that neither you nor 
your associates had any criminal design against my life? Can you 
swear that you believe in the holiness and eternity of the Russian 
autocracy ?” 

As soon as the prisoner had recovered from his unbounded sur- 
prise, he answered: 

“T can swear to your Majesty that neither I nor any of my 
friends had the remotest design against your safety. As to the 
autocratic form of government, I can not conscientiously swear that 
I believe in its eternity. The history of other countries teaches us 
that the time must come, even in Russia, when the people itself will 
take part in its government.” 

The Czar answered not a syllable, embraced the young man with 
almost paternal tenderness, and drawing a ring from his own finger 
gave it to him, saying : 

“This is a token of respect from your Czar. You have been 
sincere and truthful to me ; and there is nothing I hate so much as 
a lie.” 

He then approached his writing-table, on which the sentence of 
the court concerning my relative was lying, and with one stroke 
of the pen—signed the paper ! 
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“JT pity you from the bottom of my heart,” he said ; “you are an 
honest man, and an honest man, true to his convictions, is more 
dangerous to autocracy than an unprincipled rascal. Therefore I 
must punish you, though never was this duty more painful to me 
than now. God bless you, my son, and judge me mercifully if I 
should appear to be in the wrong.” 

And, once more embracing his victim, he led him to the door. 

This story, every particular of which I have heard from my 
relative himself, who, at the beginning of the present reign, was 
pardoned and returned to St. Petersburg, depicts vividly the pe- 
culiarities of Nicholas’s great but entirely deranged mind. The 
holiness of his position, as defender of autosracy, became a mania, 
an idée jixe, for which he would have sacrificed his life as he did 
those of others, if the occasion of doing so had presented itseif. 
Nicholas may have been called the “ Brutus of autocracy.” Like 
all the princes of the Romanoff family, he had received but a miser- 
able education. Accustomed from childhood to deal either with 
fawning courtiers or with severely disciplined soldiers, he consid- 
ered a soldier the ideal of a true citizen, implicit obedience the 
only civic virtue, and a barrack the model of political organization. 
In his mind a spirit of military discipline was to pervade the whole 
country. The free will of each citizen was limited by the scope of 
his private life. In all public matters the “holy power” of the Czar 
reigned paramount, and not only criticism, but a plain discus- 
sion, even a thorough knowledge of such matters on the part of a 
private citizen, was considered criminal. 

This horrible system, which only the morbid imagination of a 
maniac could have invented, was carried out with a merciless logic 
and a set purpose, as only a great mind, great even in its aberrations, 
is capable of. The public schools were managed on a thoroughly 
military plan. Learning by heart was the chief occupation, and all 
sciences were “ arranged ” specially for Russia, so as not to give the 
slightest possible occasion for liberal theories or religious skepticism. 
In ancient history, for instance, the Roman Republic was entirely 
eliminated. From the kings the pupils had to skip over to the 
emperors, and the intermediate period was done away with the 
sentences : “‘ After Tarquinius the Roman people became unruly and 
revolted against the legal authorities. A time of hideous disturb- 
ance followed until Julius Cesar appeared,” ete. The history of 
France was taught only up to Louis XV. The history of Russia 
was distorted in all possible ways, so as to conceal all that could 
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have been interpreted unfavorably for some of the Czars. It seems 
scarcely credible, and yet it is but the plain truth, that until the 
present day the facts of the murder of Peter III. by his wife Catha- 
rine, and of Paul I. by a conspiracy of noblemen, of which the poor 
maniac’s own son, the “gentle” Alexander L., was the guiding spirit, 
are not admitted to publication in Russia, and severely proscribed 
from all school-books ! 

To say that the public press was muzzled beyond description 
would scarrely give an adequate idea of the reality such as it 
was. Not’dnly was all discussion of public affairs strictly forbidden, 
but even silence on certain matters was often considered a crime. 
Many instances may be cited of publications having been suppressed, 
not because they criticised the Government, but because they did 
not praise it sufficiently ! 

As Ihave said, this system was carried out by Nicholas with 
that steadfast logic and settled purpose peculiar to maniacs. His 
whole life, all the faculties of a naturally powerful mind, had been 
devoted to training the people into a nation of crippled idiots and 
knaves. When after the crash of the Crimean war this terrible 
truth began to dawn upon him—when the stern, merciless hand of 
History showed him the abyss of corruption, rascality, ignorance, and 
apathy into which he had cast his people by carrying out what he 
deemed to be the will of God—then the “Tron Czar” broke down 
like a reed and died. It is well known to the initiated in court mat- 
ters at St. Petersburg that on his deathbed he confided to his son, 
the present Emperor, the secret of his broken life, and made him 
swear to adopt a series of liberal measures, and before all the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, which was accordingly accomplished in 
1861. 

A more striking contrast of character can scarcely be imagined 
than that which exists between Nicholas and his son and successor 
Alexander II. If the former presents a typical instance of the effects 
of czardom on a powerful, manly, and energetic mind, the latter 
illustrates, on the contrary, the perhaps still more direful influence of 
absolute power on a weak mind. Alexander received, under the au- 
spices of the poet Joukoffsky, a somewhat better education than is 
generally awarded to the princes of the Romanoff family. But at 
the same time this education inculcated in the mind of the young 
prince that vague, purposeless sentimentality of the romantic school 
of which Joukoffsky was one of the distinguished representatives. 
Combined with his naturally weak, imaginative, and unsettled dis- 
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position, the romantic education he received exercised a pernicious 
influence on the further development of his faculties, impairing their 
energy and destroying that clearness and precision of thought which 
is the conditio sine qua non for an able ruler. Alexander’s char- 
acter can be defined in one sentence: he has not will enough to be 
good, and he is not good enough to have a will. Keenly aware of 
the heavy responsibility which rests on him, he constantly wavers 
between two opposite resolutions; he ponders sometimes whole years 
over one decision, and, when he at last carries it out, the right time 
for it is generally past, and it has long ago “lost the name of action.” 
Hamlet on the throne, endowed with an almost superhuman power 
of doing good or evil, is the true picture of the Czar Alexander I. 
That such a character is open to all influences, that it mistakes ob- 
stinacy for strength of will, and is unable to distinguish, in the prac- 
tice of government, truth from falsehood and good from evil, need 
scarcely be added. 

Indeed, the present reign has as many phases as the Czar has 
had favorites, each phase retaining the peculiar tint of indecision 
and incompleteness cast on it by the Czar’s personal character. The 
first years of the present reign awakened in the hearts of the Rus- 
sian people the most sanguine hopes. Almost immediately after 
the death of Nicholas the whole system of government changed 
abruptly. The preparatory measures to the emancipation of the 
serfs were begun, the press was given a freedom of speech altogeth- 
er unprecedented in Russia, the system of instruction underwent a 
most radical reform ; the courts, the army, the local administration, 
in short, every branch of government, was revised and reformed, 
and a new life seemed to spring up amid the ruins of the former 
tyranny. A powerful liberal movement seized Russian society. 
Everything seemed possible and attainable. Out of the maddest 
tyranny Russia was to leap with one stride into the most accom- 
plished liberalism, guided by an enlightened, benevolent Czar. 
Liberalism became the fashion, even at court. Of course even 
then, in the midst of this orgy of liberalism, men were to be found 
who were not blind enough to believe that the work of centu- 
ries could be effaced in a few days. In all the liberal excitement 
of the moment these skeptics could perceive little more than a 
passing fashion, a childish play with liberty on the part of a soci- 
ety which scarcely understood the true meaning of the word. And 
the event proved that they were right. An address, presented 
by the nobility of Moscow to the Czar, demanding an aristocratic 
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constitution, as a sort of compensation for the losses the nobility 
had sustained by the emancipation of the serfs, gave the first im- 
pulse to an abrupt change of politics. The address was received 
very ungraciously; the ringleaders of the whole concern were 
advised to retire to their estates for some time, in order to medi- 
tate at leisure on the true nature of Russian liberalism, and the 
very first occasion was seized upon to remind the “ Liberals” that 
“autocracy was a heavenly institution, and that every attempt at 
anything which might possibly resemble a constitution was in future 
to be considered as an offense against his Imperial Majesty, and 
punished according to law”—a rather uncomfortable threat, mean- 
ing death, or Siberia. 

It now became evident that a painful misunderstanding had 
prevailed all round. Like all natures endowed with a strong and 
morbid imagination, and but a weak mind and will, Alexander had 
built up his ideal of an autocratic millennium in all its slightest par- 
ticulars. By his courtiers and by some of the half-crazy idealists 
of the old Slavophile school this dream was received with unbounded 
enthusiasm. When it was shattered to pieces by the “ingratitude” 
of the people, when it became apparent that what the people were 
impudent enough to desire was liberty, and not “ paternal benevo- 
lence,” the Czar’s disenchantment was bitter, and gave the first 
impulse to that morbid melancholy which further events developed 
in his mind to the extent of a mental malady. 

The ordinary consequences of political repression followed : the 
revolutionary movement became more intense. “Conspiracies” 
were almost daily discovered by the police. At last came the catas. 
trophe : on the 16th of April, 1866, a crazy young fanatic, almost 
a child, Karakozoff by name, fired a shot at the Emperor while the 
latter was stepping into his carriage after a walk in the Summer 
Garden. This fatal shot marked a turning point in the Czar’s policy 
toward his subjects, and opened the career of a man who richly 
deserves the name of an evil genius of modern Russia, in whom 
Russian autocracy with all its decay and hypocrisy found an able, 
unscrupulous, and powerful representative. This man is the now 
celebrated Count Peter Shouvaloff, at present Russian Ambassador 
at the court of Great Britain, and the probable successor of Prince 
Gortchakoff to the office of Chancellor of the Empire. Immedi- 
ately after Karakozoff’s attentat, Shouvaloff was summoned to the 
post of “Chief of the Third Section of his Majesty’s Private Chan- 
cery,” and the task of prosecuting the criminal and of extirpating 
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the “revolutionary party” in Russia to the very roots was intrusted 
to him. 

Citizens of a free country are scarcely able to form an adequate 
idea of the true nature of this terrible and profoundly demoralizing 
institution. The “Third Section” is a great deal more than a secret 
police for political cases. It is in every sense the true and full ex- 
pression of the Czar’s supreme power ; it is the organ and instrument 
of his personal will; it stands accordingly above all the laws, 
the institutions, and even the civil rights of each citizen. Its 
agents are spread all over the country, exercising a secret con- 
trol over every officeholder, every provincial institution—the gov- 
ernor of the province himself not excepted, who is generally the 
first to qaail before its secret power. It is clear that, so long 
as this institution exists, every law, every liberal reform, is but a 
mockery. 

A history of the secret doings, of all the horrors and crimes, 
perpetrated by this disgraceful institution, would fill up many 
volumes, before the contents of which the most sensational novels 
would appear tame and shallow. There is scarcely any sphere of 
public or private life which is exempted from the irresponsible con- 
trol of this inquisition of the nineteenth century. The verdict of a 
court has no value whatever for the Third Section. Not only ac- 
quitted political offenders are as a rule transported “ administra- 
tively” to some distant town of the empire, but even the judges 
themselves, when they are considered to have passed too lenient a 
verdict, are liable to be forced into resigning their office and to be 
then exiled in company with the very prisoners who had stood 
before them ! 

Such is the institution at the head of which Shouvaloff was 
placed in 1866; such was the power given into his hands which 
made him in one year the actual master of Russia. Shouvaloff is a 
man of more than ordinary intellectual abilities, admirably suited 
for a post such as the one he occupied. Endowed with a profound 
knowledge of human nature, he understood at a glance the character 
of the Czar. He knew how to maintain the Czar in a state of per- 
petual nervous excitement by reporting almost daily about new 
conspiracies in a most distorted and exaggerated shape, leading him 
to the belief that the whole of Russia was covered by a net of a 
murderous and bloodthirsty revolutionary organization, Alexander 
lived in constant fear of assassins, and had a revolver always at 
hand. Once his aide-de-camp, Ryleeff, entering unexpectedly the 
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imperial private study, the Czar sprang up in dismay and fired at 
him, happily missing his aim. 

Repressive measures against the press, the provincial elective 
assemblies (the zemstvo), the universities, and the new law courts, 
followed almost daily. A true and able disciple of that political 
adventurer par excellence, Napoleon IIL, Shouvaloff knew how to 
deprive public life in Russia even of that phantom of liberty which 
had been awarded by the “liberal” Czar ; how to tear out of the 
new institutions their spirit, without touching their outward, civil- 
ized form. In the repression he exercised against every spark of 
independent spirit in Russian society, he artfully evaded any of- 
fense to that peculiar feeling of tact which is innate in persons of 
good breeding and high social standing: he carefully dealt with 
every case according to the social reputation and family position of 
the inculpated persons ; he could discriminate between those who 
could be struck and crushed in the most merciless and brutal man- 
ner and those toward whom forms of a chivalrous and accom- 
plished civility must be observed. 

A personal experience of mine admirably illustrates this trait in 
the character of the “Great Russian Spy,” as the Londoners called 
Shouvaloff. In 1872 I was an editorial writer on the staff of a 
weekly paper at St. Petersburg. This paper still exists, and I am 
therefore compelled from obvious reasons not to name it. Through 
the literary position I occupied, I naturally came into contact with 
all the stirring, turbulent, and intelligent elements of the Russian 
bohéme—students, artists, young officers of the army, teachers in 
public schools, literary men, and such like—all of whom were any- 
thing but loyal subjects of the Czar, and therefore all persone in- 
gratissime in the eyes of the St. Hermandad. At the same time, 
in consequence of some family ties and traditions, I was intimately 
acquainted with some of the first aristocratic families of the capital, 
and had thus access to that mysterious and undefinable sphere which 
the French call “the world.” One evening I was called upon to 
read a paper about “Socialism in Russia,” before a literary society 
we had formed. In the very midst of my oratorical effort I was 
interrupted by the clash of sabers in the anteroom, and there ap- 
peared suddenly among us a man, clad in that awful blue uniform 
of the gendarmes, the executive agents of the Third Section. In 
the most civil manner possible he invited us to disperse, an invita- 
tion we of course acted upon immediately. At the door we met 
another “blue gentleman,” who took down our names and addresses, 
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warning us of the consequences if any one should venture to give 
a false statement. -The very same night I received a summons to 
appear the next day at two p. m. at the Third Section, or in the 
“building near the suspension bridge,” as this amiable institution 
is usually called in St. Petersburg, from the locality it occupies. 
There an amiable and smooth-tongued official gave me fair warning 
that, if I should again be seized by a desire to express my opinions 
on socialism, the Government would be happy to give me the occa- 
sion for meditating further on the subject in the quiet town of 
Belozersk, and then let me go, after warning me that I had hence- 
forth to consider myself under the strictest surveillance of the 
secret police. On coming home I found to my utter amazement 
on my writing-table an envelope, adorned with the Shouvaloffs’ 
crest and coat-of-arms, and containing an invitation to a great ball 
which was to take place the next day in the same building which I 
had left a few moments before a suspected “ Nihilist ” and revolu- 
tionist ! 
* In such petty details of tact and urbanity Shouvaloff was always 
a master, and it is principaily by such means that he succeeded in 
conciliating to his policy all such representatives of superficial 
liberalism for whom public life and liberty were not an earnest 
necessity but only a play and a fashion. At the same time he car- 
ried out a system of preventive measures all directed to one pur- 
pose—that of diverting the public mind from political interests. 
Just like his master in Machiavelianism, Napoleon, he used public 
amusements, feasts, and pageants, even if they were of more than 
doubtful morality, as a diversion for the exuberant energies of 
society. Debauchery of every kind was patronized, the imagina- 
tion of the ablest and best classes of the people was systematically 
| perverted, their senses were flattered in every manner, and their 
mind and reason left as barren as possible. Liquor-shops, night 
restaurants with private parlors adorned in the most luxurious man- 
ner, low theatres specially dedicated to can-can, where performers 
and public chiefly belonged to the lowest class of fallen women, 
and other establishments of the same or of a worse kind, enjoyed 
an active protection on the part of the police, while public lectures, 
schools, newspapers, books—in short, every function of public 
thought and opinion—were subjected to a most tyrannical control 
of half a dozen police authorities. 

The effects of this dastardly system of government were terrific, 
indeed more dangerous for the development of the nation than even 
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the tyranny of a madman like Nicholas. Lying and hypocrisy be- 
came the officially recognized principles in politics, and gradually 
nvaded all the spheres of public life. A generation of knaves sud- 

enly sprang up, invading all the branches of the government ser- 
vice, of the financial and economical institutions. With resounding 
phrases about liberty, honesty, and civic duty on their lips, this 
“new generation,” these beloved children of the “liberal” czardom, 
inaugurated an epoch of corruption and demoralization unprece- 
dented in the history of their country. The members of the impe- 
rial family themselves took the lead on this glorious path. The 
brothers and other relatives of the Czar were foremost in robbing 
the people, and took the lion’s share of the booty. The education 
received by the princes of the Romanoff family mostly stands on 
a level with that of a groom in civilized communities. Their habit- 
ual associates are the most despicable and unprincipled snobs among 
the jeunesse dorée of the capital and French courtisanes. 

More or less all the Russian princes come up to that level. They 
pass their whole life in brutal idleness, whiling away their time with 
drinking, gambling, and hunting. As far as education and knowl. 
edge is concerned, there is perhaps but one exception to this gen- 
eral rule: that is the Grand Duke Constantine Nicolajevitch, broth- 
er of the Czar, President of the Council of State, the supreme 
legislative body of the empire, and admiral-general of the Russian 
fleet. He is a man of more than ordinary intellectual ability, well 
informed, and possessing a keen appreciation for the fine arts: his 
palace is the constant rendezvous of artists, littérateurs, musicians, 
and singers. But, on the other hand, the Russian people have to pay 
dearly for the luxury of possessing a well-educated Romanoff : 
among the studies which Constantine has pursued with the most 
complete success, the science of bribery stands paramount. He has 
managed to discount his influence as President of the Council of 
State in the most profitable manner. Every new railway, manufac- 
turing or banking company, which applies to the Government for 
incorporation, has to pay Constantine, of course not personally, but 
through half a dozen agents and sub-agents, a handsome tribute. 
Also the accounts of many a ship-building firm might, if published, 
tell curious tales about how expensive an article a clever and edu- 
cated member of the Romanoff family actually is. ' 

This remark, however, does not imply that stupid and badly 
educated grand dukes prove less expensive to the country than 
clever ones. A recent example has proved the contrary ; that of 
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the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolajevitch, the commander-in-chief 
of the Russian army during the last Bulgarian campaign. The gen- 
eral opinion about that man in Russia before the war was, that he 
was a thoroughly ignorant, stupid, but honest and brave soldier. 
Recent events have proved, however, that if the former part of this 
judgment is correct the same can not be said of its latter part. The 
fact is now generally known in Russia that the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las, the brother of the Czar, the generalissimo of the army, not only 
brought this army to the verge of ruin by his utter imbecility as a 
commander, but actually robbed the miserable, hungry, dying sol- 
diers of seven million rubles, of which he gave a handsome share 
to his mistress, a former opera-dancer! I must earnestly request 
the reader to bear in mind that this is not idle gossip: the fact has 
been officially proved and reported to the Czar by General Greigh, 
the present chief of the Russian Finance Department, who was sent 
by the Czar to Bulgaria to investigate the terrific cases of corruption 
which occurred during the war. Greigh went earnestly to work, 
and the very first result he obtained from his investigation was 
that the Czar’s brother was the chief criminal. Horror-stricken, 
he started at once for St. Petersburg and reported to the Czar— 
the truth. The investigation was immediately closed, and General 
Greigh received the Finance Department as price for his silence. 

These examples, drawn from the life of two of the most promi- 
nent members of the Czar’s family, will suffice to characterize the 
latter as a whole. With one or two exceptions (among these the 
Czarevitch, who, under the beneficent influence of his wife, the Dan- 
ish Princess Dagmar, has as yet held aloof from the filth surround- 
ing him), not one single prince of the Romanoff family can be 
named whose existence is not a burden to the people and a nui- 
sance to society. 

The different departments of civil service (with the exception of 
the law courts, where honest officials predominate) present an aspect 
which is in no way more pleasing than the picture I have drawn of 
the imperial family. Foremost stands the ministry of the imperial 
court, which is considered a sort of patrimony of the Adlerberg 
family. The old Count Adlerberg, a friend of Emperor Nicholas 
(the chronique scandaleuse of the Russian court has a good deal to 
say about the primary motives of this friendship), was the chief of 
this petty dynasty. His son succeeded him in office, and all the 
different departments of the ministry have been adroitly distributed 
among brothers, nephews, and cousins of the family. The chief, 
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and in the eyes of the uninitiated the only, purpose for which this 
min:stry exists is the payment of the Adlerberg family debts. 
Every four or five years some six or seven hundred thousand ru- 
bles are paid off in this way out of the public Treasury. The good 
example of the chiefs is naturally followed by the minor officials, 
and thus the Russian court has been converted into a very den of 
burglars and thieves, in which corruption and bribery is exercised 
quite openly with a sort of refreshing naiveté. 

What abyss of corruption has been disclosed in the War Depart- 
ment by the last war is too well known to need any illustration on 
my part. In all the Government offices in which money-making 
business is transacted we meet with the same system of bribery and 
venality. The party who best knows how to find the right man for 
the right price is assured of success, even if its case be as bad and 
as illegal as possible. Of course I do not wish to imply by this 
that every Russian official is a thief. In the Government offices 
hundreds of honest men are to be found, who abominate the system 
under which they are compelled to serve. But in most cases they 
are powerless. Only the drudgery work is intrusted to them ; the 
actual power rests in the hands of those who are unscrupulous 
enough to acquire it at any price. Examples illustrating this fact 
are so numerous that to choose among them is extremely difficult. 
I will mention but a few names of dignitaries who are known be- 
yond the Russian frontier. 

General Mesentzoff, the victim of the recent murder, began his 
service as a penniless officer of obscure family. By a series of un- 
scrupulous manipulations, and base services rendered to persons of 
high standing, he obtained a position in the corps of the dreaded 
secret police, and since then identified himself entirely with all its 
darkest intrigues. By malpractice of every kind he rose gradually 
higher and higher, until he became the chief of the whole institu- 
tion, and arich man. Trepoff, “the honest father Trepoff,” as he 
was universally called at St. Petersburg, from a penniless foundling 
educated by charity, became the absolute master of the Russian 
capital, and was on retiring from office in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of three million rubles. The same may be said of the former 
Minister of Finance, Von Reutern, who, though an “ honest Ger- 
man,” has during his ministry succeeded in investing over one mil- 
lion rubles in foreign bonds, without counting the shares he pos- 
sesses in Russian enterprises of every description. 

“ Tel maitre, tel valet,” says a French proverb. It is natural 
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that the example set by the members of the imperial family and by 
the first dignitaries of the realm should be acted on by the subor- 
dinate agents of the Administration. And as, generally speaking, 
the higher social classes in Russia, that portion of Russian sdciety 
which, though improperly, bears the name of aristocracy, are almost 
entirely absorbed by the Government service, the effect of such a 
state of things on public life and public morals generally may be 
easily imagined. The younger generation of Russian aristocrats 
presents a pitiful sight indeed. A cold-blooded, cynical material- 
ism, scarcely varnished over with a superficial education and ele- 
gance of manners, treating honor, devotion to principles, and politi- 
cal convictions, as so many “humbugs,” unworthy of a true child 
of the nineteenth century—such is the main feature of the present 
generation of Russian aristocrats. It is perfectly astonishing in 
what measure all moral feeling has died out among them. The 
worst slander and the highest praise seem to have lost all their sig- 
nificance in the leading circles of Russian society. The social stand- 
ing of each individual is determined by a series of petty character- 
istics : his good breeding, his appearance, his wealth, sometimes his 
way of tying his cravat or putting on his gloves—all these undefin- 
able nonentities which, put together, form the outward shape of a 
jeune homme comme il faut. From such things as these depends 
what in St. Petersburg one is pleased to call a reputation. The 
rest is of secondary importance. A man may be a gambler, a 
swindler, or worse—if he is but endowed with that peculiar varnish 
of genteelness and savoir vivre which society requires from him, he 
is welcome everywhere all the same. 

One brilliant “swell,” the favorite of the ladies, the leader of all 
the cotillions, owes his fortune, his social and administrative career, 
to the good graces of a lady friend, who happens to be at the same 
time the friend of a rich and powerful statesman. Another has 
been repeatedly caught cheating at cards, but, as he is indirectly 
related to a member of the imperial family, one gladly overlooks 
his “little peculiarities.” There exists in St. Petersburg a whole 
set of the most fashionable and faust young men in society—officers 
of the guards, sons of old princely families, aide-de-camps of grand 
dukes and of the highest dignitaries of the Russian army—who, 
not being rich enough to pay for the life they are leading, contrive 
to discount their social position most dexterously by serving in a 
certain sense as living advertisements for commercial establish- 
ments, restaurants, horse-dealers, and such like, all of whom they 
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never pay, remunerating them indirectly by bringing them into 
“fashion.” Among the business establishments thus enjoying the 
young aristocrats’ protection the boudoirs of the demi-monde natu- 
rally occupy a prominent position. Such facts are perfectly well 
known to everybody, and do not impair in the least the social posi- 
tion of such men. On the contrary, they are the envied and ad- 
mired models of fashion and good breeding ; for them every door, 
from the gates of the imperial palace to the back door of a French 
variety singer’s apartment, is opened far and wide ; they are the 
future dignitaries of the empire ; a brilliant career is opening before 
them ! 

Around this rotten, glittering “aristocracy” a whole swarm of 
speculators, swindlers, money-lenders, business men of every de- 
scription, clusters, who, like dogs, feed from the crumbs falling 
from their master’s table, and carry corruption, and decay even 
into the middle classes of society. 

This is one side of the picture. Such are the “leading classes” 
of Russian society, as the “holy czardom ” has shaped them. And 
the people? And those seventy millions of unknown, unheard-of 
human creatures who are strewed on the endless expanse of land 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Niemen, the White and the 
Black Seas ? 

There, all around, as Nekrassoff, the great poet of the woes and 
vices of modern Russia, sings—there, “in the depth of Russia, eter- 
nal stillness reigns ! ”—“ Eternal stillness ” over the fields on which, 
bending over his plow, the peasant toils from dawn to nightfall ; 
“eternal stillness” in those dark, dreary, dilapidated villages with 
their black, smoky huts looking more like kennels than like human 
abodes ; “eternal stillness” in the soul of that great, heroic nation, 
which with its hands’ unrequited toil, with its hearts’ blood, has 
made Russia what it now is, reaping for its reward but misery, ig- 
norance, injustice of every kind ; “eternal stillness” in the heart of 
that nation which still lies prostrate before its Czars, before the real 
and only origin of all its misery ! 

Such is the true picture of that “dark realm” the brilliant sur- 
face of which is mostly alone seen by foreign observers. And yet, 
disconsolate as this picture may appear, it is far from being hopeless. 
It would be so if the corruption and demoralization of the upper 
classes and of the Government pervaded the whole body of the na- 
tion, and did not arouse any indignation nor any active opposition 
on the part of the honest elements of the people. But such is not 
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the case. An opposition exists and it grows daily in strength and 
numbers, gathering around its banner all the stout hearts and hon- 
est minds of the nation. 

Those are not rightly informed who think that the revolutionary 
movement now going on in Russia is the work of one party or of 
a secret society of any kind. It is the work of all intelligent Rus- 
sian citizens, to whatever class of society they may belong, who are 
tired of the yoke Russia has borne for so many centuries, and who 
consider political liberty and the downfall of autocracy the necessary 
condition of all further progress of the Russian people. The name 
of this party, if it still may be called a party, is—legion. Itis every- 
where and nowhere. Representatives of the noblest families of the 
empire, professional men of every description, government officiais 
and even priests, school-teachers, and army officers—all are to be 
found in the ranks of this great “army of the Discontented.” The 
powerful machinery of Russian bureaucracy has long ago been un- 
dermined by this spirit of discontent, and it is now little more than 
a sham weapon in the handsof the Czar. He himself in his Winter 
Palace is surrounded either by cowards who will forsake him, as 
soon as their personal interest will no more depend on the mainte- 
nance of his power, or by secret converts to the great liberal move- 
ment who will gladly contribute to the overthrow of that same ré- 
gime they are ostensibly serving. 

Thus, from the present state of Russian society we may venture 
to predict with a considerable amount of probability that the Rus- 
sian ezardom will soon sink beneath the weight of its own decrepi- 
tude and of the merciless logic of history. Then, and only then, the 
true national life of Russia will begin; the vital forces of the nation 
will be enabled to act freely, and the seum of Russian society, which 
now holds the supreme power in its hands, will be wiped away from 
the surface of political events. 

A Russian Niniuist. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF THE HOWGATE 
EXPEDITION. 


Tue scientific work of this preliminary expedition was intrusted 
to the writer as meteorologist and to Mr. Ludwig Kumlien as nat- 
uralist. We were both young, of strong physique, and full of zeal 
for the work. 

Professor Loomis, of Yale, and Professor Abbe, of Washing- 
ton, prepared the meteorological instructions, and Professor Baird, 
of the Smithsonian, those for the naturalist. These instructions 
were followed as closely as the circumstances of the situation and 
the outfit permitted. 

It is difficult for a single observer to carry on a system of hourly 
observations in meteorology day and night for a whole year, even 
in a comfortable observatory in lower latitudes, and very much 
more difficult within the Arctic and the restricted limits of a small 
schooner. The same difficulties attend the naturalist, whose obser- 
vations on land are limited to a few weeks of summer, in which 55° 
Fahr. marks the maximum of heat (in June), and with an average 
temperature of not over 37° Fabr., and who does not see the sur- 
face of the earth free from snow for even those few weeks. 

Mr. Kumlien’s collections in entomology comprise four or five 
species of butterflies or moths, a few beetles, mosquitoes, and house- 
flies ; and of birds perhaps forty species, chiefly aquatic. It was 
among the quadrupeds and marine vertebrata that he found his 
chief reward, and in this field he was greatly assisted by the re- ‘ 
markable sagacity of the native Esquimaux, whose senses, by long/ 
training, enable them to detect the spoors of animals and other 
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indications of their presence in those snow-clad regions, which the 
hunter from lower latitudes would disregard. 

With better equipment and a more numerous staff, the explo- 
ration of Kennedy Lake—a large body of fresh water, near which 
the Florence wintered—might have been undertaken. This lake is 
almost wholly unknown to science, and there is no doubt that it will 
yield rich results to the future explorer. 

On account of the limited space and equipment of the Florence, 
many physical phenomena were of necessity unobserved, such as 
the polarization of the atmosphere, the spectra of the aurora, the 
actinic force of the sun’s rays during the long reign of the “ mid- 
night sun,” ete., ete. All these and other problems, physical, chemi- 
cal, vital, astronomical, and meteorological, must be considered and 
provided for in the complete outfit of the proposed Arctic colony 
on the shore of Lady Franklin’s Bay. Many of these problems can 
never be so well solved as by a thoroughly equipped party resident 
for a sufficient time within the Arctic as contemplated in the coloni- 
zation plan. 

The following brief abstract will show what was accomplished 
by the meteorologist. The position of the observatory was deter- 
mined by the averages of sextant observations made on April 12 
and May 24, 1878, as being in latitude 66° 13’ 45” north, longitude 
67° 18’ 39” west. 

This is the position of Annanatook, the Esquimau name of a col- 
lection of small islands on the western coast of Cumberland Gulf, 
where the Florence wintered. This determination of position dif- 
fers from that given on published maps. But those who are ac- 
quainted with the gulf—as the whalers, for example—say the map 
is incorrect. There is no record of any other observations for 
this station except those by the writer. On the northeast of these 
islands rises a range of high, snow-capped hills ; the western hori- 
zon is bounded by a chain of low hills ; southeast is open water ; 
and northwest, as far as the eye can reach, are seen only small, 
rocky islands dotting the surface of the sea. The surface of the 
Annanatook Islands is naked rock, save only in the valleys and 
rocky crevices, where a little soil has gathered, and a few grasses, 
flowering plants, and mosses grow. Dwarf willows, resembling 
blackberry-vines, run along the ground, and diminutive beeches lic 
hidden, buried in the moss, while the rocks are covered with 
lichens. 

The highest hill at Annanatook, by barometer, measured only 
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two hundred and ninety-nine feet in height, two others being one 
hundred and ninety-eight and eighty-four feet respectively. But 
on the eastern mainland one hill, by no means the highest, measured 
fourteen hundred and sixty-six feet, an elevation corresponding 
very closely to the snow-line in summer at this point. Patches 
of snow were observed at this elevation on other hills behind the 
one here measured rising to the estimated elevation of from two to 
three thousand feet. 

Barometer.—The monthly averages of the barometer at Annan- 
atook show a gradual increase of the atmospheric pressure from 
December, when it is at minimum, until May and June, when it 
is the greatest. It then falls pretty uniformly to its initial point in 
December and January, as will be seen by comparing the means in 
the following condensed table. The lowest pressure observed was 
28°89 in December, and the highest recorded was 30°47 inches, a 
difference of 1°58 inch. 

The mean hourly difference was only ‘005 inch ; the greatest 
was June 9th, 025 inch. 

Northwest winds accompanied the highest and southerly winds 
the lowest barometer. 


Table of Barometric Means observed at Annanatook for the Several Months of 1878, 
corrected for Temperature—O. T. Suerman, Observer. 











MONTHS. | tome | ane | ee, Means. 
Gaia —— | si | Se — 

is ncntiv ands skeuenee ees 29°598 | 29°594 29°594 29°596 
SI bc dektdhenee kaw este 29°736 | 29°716 29°719 29°724 
NT cs tk Cuccaauahteneeanandel 29°830 | 29893 | 29815 | 29-893 
ea sidis dsssb Seneend nebdeuss | 99-995 | 29°984 | 29°999 29-993 
Bs cctcoststcccsnccevesessssenl, SEE | Glee | Suen 29°961 
Sin tivettrddsehdasseyceecsl En © Te 29°799 29°790 
ianieckdscmsssiceddend Se. ae panna 29°758 
ES eee eres DD ao ale |, omnia ‘enone of - eeioee 
September.............seee0e---] 20°19 | 29608 | ...... 29°705 
ie cuidate Wilda Nienaind | 20785 | 29751 | ...... 29°743 
ERE CE aR ey Se | 29-770 i. aS 29°773 
ie pinhipepRe Ryn | 29571 | 99-575 per 29°578 


Temperature.—It is often remarked that it is the extremes of 
temperature rather than its averages which decide the character of 
a climate. It is undoubtedly true that extremes are the limiting 
conditions of distribution of species if not of life in both animals 
and plants, but especially in the latter. At Annanatook we were 
too far south to meet the extreme of Arctic cold, the lowest tem- 
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perature observed being — 52°5° by the ship’s thermometer, and 
— 49°5° by the station thermometer on shore in January. But in 
the same month the temperature rose to 215° Fahr. Sudden 
changes of temperature occur in these high latitudes as well as in 
lower : for example, on the 5th of May there was a rise in the ther- 
mometer of 11° F. in an hour, and encouraged perhaps by such a 
promise of warm weather a fly was found on the ice on the 8th of 
the same menth, and by the 24th of May crowsfoot was in bud. 
Yet in May the temperature fell to — 8° Fahr. How relative our 
notions of temperature are is evident from the fact that in Disco 
Bay the ladies of the Danish officers, resident there, find use for 
their parasols against the fervid heat when the thermometer reads 
35° to 40° Fahr.! On the day in January when we had the lowest 
temperature, coming on board the Florence I was met by the cabin- 
boy, bareheaded on deck, rejoicing in the fine warm day, which he 
guessed might be about + 10°. It was by record — 49°5! This 
confirms Dr. Kane’s statement that they felt oppressed by heat 
when the temperature rose from — 60° to zero. We print a con- 
densed tabular statement of the highest, lowest, and mean tempera- 
tures observed at Annanatook : 





MONTHS. | Highest. | Lowest. | Mean, || MONTHS. | Highest. | 


January...) 215 | —495 | —176 

February..| 11° | —420 |) — 180 “er 
35°83 | —45°0 | —13°7 | September; 47°0 
35°4 — 140 10°4 |, October...|  35°2 
485 | — 80 | 25% | November.) 28°0 
553 | 18°0 34°9 || December.) 21°5 





Thus it appears that in seven months of the year the tempera- 
ture fell below zero, and for four months the mean was under — 
10°. In the three summer months alone is the mean above freez- 
ing, the maximum summer temperature (55°3°) being in June 
(August having no record). 

A limited number of observations only were made with the 
black-bulbed thermometer showing the effect of absorption of solar 
radiation. The results are presented in the following table : 
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Table showing the Difference of Temperature due to Absorption of Solar Heat by a 
Thermometer-Bulb blackened with India Ink and protected from Wind, at Anna- 


natook. 


DATE. Mean time. Black bulb. Air. | Difference. 











| 
ee Te Noon.  — 13° — 20°3° 73° 
ET iss sakes neeeeneesnnes 12°15 —10 —214 ll4 
“ eu aiacain 2°15 —15 — 22°5 75 
“ Mis convhebes dante 3°15 | —23 — 23°5 0°5 
_ SEO EAS — 10% — 20 95 
_ dip OO ee ati eR 1°15 — 128 — 18 52 
gag ORE 12°15 | — 90 — 182 9°2 
te Medea ian eae aicie | ais | —100 | —175 15 
nh) Miciuiews cokn Shae. owes , ibd | +46 | —275 73° 
a“ iss Sevens sotecakse | 12°15 + 86 — 34°5 70°6 
“ ei le ees | + 26 — 33 59°6 
“ ia ne + 30 — 26 56°0 
“ Devel Acnaeoduneee | 1116 | +440 — 28°5 68°5 
« EOS eC + 40 — 28°6 68°5 
ey Elis sed anmlenies | gas | 427 —27 54-0 
\ | 

















The differences noted in these observations are remarkable, and 
render the multiplication of similar observations hereafter very de- 
sirable with an instrument properly constructed for the purpose. 

Temperature of the Human Body.—A few observations appear 
to show that the normal temperature of the human body, 98°4° Fahr., 
is very slightly if at all changed by the climate. Thus, February 
28th the temperature of two of the corps was respectively 98°2° and 
98°4°. March 4th, a native was 98°4°. “This fellow has come 
this morning on a sledge-ride, and has been working in the snow, 
building a house, at a temperature of — 25° Fahr.” Three Es- 
quimau children, March 8th, had a temperature of 98°4°, and a 
man 984°. It is desirable that these observations should be ex- 
tended. The blood is known to become abnormally heated by 
intense summer weather, rising even to 99°7°, and by prolonged 
exposure to cold baths the human body has been cooled with safety 
to 88° Fahr., but not lower, showing an extreme range of ob- 
served temperature of 11°7° Fabr.* 

Sea- Water Temperature.—The surface- water at Annanatook 
was in January, 282° ; February, at surface, 29°; at.18 feet depth, 
29°1°-29°3° ; in May, 29° at surface, 29°5° at 18 feet depth; in 
June, 31°8° at surface, and 31°1° at 18 feet depth; in July, 38°2° 
at surface, and 224° at 18 feet depth ; these are means. 


* Dr. B. F. Craig, “ Variations in the Temperature of the Human Body,” “ Ameri- 
can Journal of Science” (3), ii., 330. 
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In September the surface in the early days of the month was 
37° ; in the latter days, 33°; and for the mean, 35°. In October 
it was 30°01° ; in November, 28°8° ; and in December, 27°8°. The 
highest temperature observed in the sea, at Annanatook, was 39°4°, 
and the lowest, 26°7°. At Disco, in August, the surface of the sea 
was 44°1°. 

Day and Night.—There are two circumstances influencing the 
Arctic night by way of compensation, not often mentioned, namely, 
the great length of the twilight, and the power of the moon to tem- 
per the darkness. During winter the moon has her highest north 
declination, and remains above the horizon for some days continu- 
ously, giving light enough for the traveler, and greatly alleviating 
the gloom of this oppressive season. All Arctic travelers agree in 
the depressing effect of the darkness. Work at other times pleasant 
then becomes most irksome. As showing the approach and depart- 
ure of night, it is noted in my journal : 

“ November 7th.—Observation at four taken by lamplight.” 

“ March 14th—The first day we were inconvenienced by the 
glare of the sun’s reflected light.” 

“ April 26th—Read common pica type with ease at midnight.” 


Table of Mean Length of Day and Night, and of Twilight, at Annanatook. 





Twi- | 
light. 


MONTHB. Day. MONTHS. | Day. Night. 


| 
| mnecat 4 ‘ad 
; | | hm, h. m. 

October 16... 15 56 
November 16. 
December 16. | 
January 16.. .| ‘ ‘ 2 || July 16 ee 
February 16..) 8 14 | 93 August 16,...| 16 48 execs 712 
March 16....| 11 48 | 5 14 || September 16.) 13 00 320 | 7 40 








Aurora.—The aurora is emphatically a polar phenomenon, and 
all who have wintered in these boreal regions dwell on the wonders 
of this polar light. 

The records show that one hundred auroral exhibitions were ob- 
served at Annanatook from November, 1877, to August, 1878, dis- 
tributed as follows, viz.: twenty in January, sixteen in February, 
twelve in March, seventeen in April, and two in May. After the first 
few days of May it was too light to observe the aurora, and so 
continued until the close of August, when two were observed—in 
November ten, and in December twenty-one. 

The most brilliant auroras were seen in January and April. 
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The colors observed were usually pale blue, sometimes very pale 
green, rarely straw yellow, and once only, rose, at the base. The 
light from the aurora was sufficient to guide the traveler in his 
path. Twice I recovered my lost way by its aid, and once its bril- 
liancy was sufficient to cast a glare on the water like that of the 
moon. It occasionally affected the ordinary compass-needle, as on 
the 29th of August when the ship’s compass could not be used 
while the auroral display lasted. Doubtless if our magnetic instru- 
ments had been more complete we would have observed more fre- 
quent magnetic disturbances. The number vf auroras observed is 
larger than could have been expected at this position. The usual 
appearance of the polar light as seen at Annanatook is as follows : 
On the approach of evening after a clear day, a dim, haze-like 
bank appeared along the south-southeast horizon, above which 
could be detected a faint line of bluish light. About nine o’clock 
this line began to show some motion, the signal of the grand display 
which rapidly followed. Arches two or three degrees in breadth 
commenced to shoot upward toward the zenith, following each 
other in rapid succession, to the number usually of two or three, 
the highest number observed being six or eight. Sometimes only 
one arch was seen. The night of January 10th furnished the fol- 
lowing record: About 4 a. m. the arches which had remained 
in quiet glow, without motion for some time, darted up to the 
zenith, arch after arch following, until at 5.30 there were eight 
arches in sight. Each of these sprang from one original arch, 
advancing rather rapidly toward the zenith. After reaching a 
point a little to the south and east of the zenith each arch halted. 
Here five of the arches rested, forming one bright nucleus at the 
junction, the lower portions of the arch extending beyond and 
seemingly bending it concave toward the north. The zenith mean- 
time remained fixed, as also the base of the arches. Now, on the 
approach or development of each new arch the others break into 
streamers, all passing through the bright nucleus already named. 
Of the three remaining, two are indistinct, to the south and east, 
and the third has passed the zenith and to the north in a line run- 
ning through Capella and Gemini, remaining here as a row of 
streamers. These gradually fade out, and at 6 (a. m.) only one 
arch is left in the zenith, moving slowly southward, to be soon 
blended in the advancing dawn. 

On the 2d of March, during a fall of snow, one of the clouds 
was overspread with a faint-yellow light, which later developed, or 
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continued, into an aurora. At other times the margins of clouds 
are seen lined by a faint-white light, and the activity of the com- 
pass indicated the presence of an aurora. 

They have in Greenland comparatively few auroras, so that the 
European inhabitants at Disco seemed incredulous as to the reports 
of the constant recurrence of this phenomenon in other parts of 
the Arctic. The number recorded at Annanatook is exceptionally 
large. 

Halo.—One conspicuous halo was observed on the 19th of Jan- 
uary. It consisted of a circle of 22° radius with two extraordinary 
ares beyond. Through the sun ran a circle of 40° radius, which ap- 
peared to rest horizontally. There were no mock moons at that 
time ; but on the 24th of February there was a halo with mock 
moons. 

Snow.—The fresh-fallen snow (December 24th) crackles under 
foot like glass beads or “ dry oats hanging on the stalk.” On the Ist 
of January the snow fell like spicule of ice, hardly noticeable save 
as it gathered on one’s clothes and other objects. 

The temperature of the snow at surface and below the surface 
was taken on two occasions with interesting results. Thus, Decem- 
ber 25th, the surface of the snow being — 20°, at one foot below 
it was — 7°5° ; at two feet, — 3° ; at three feet, — 1° ; at four feet, 
+3°; at five feet, + 10°. 

January 5th the same observations gave, at one foot below the 
surface, — 15° ; at two feet under, — 9°5° ; at three feet, +0°5° ; at 
four feet, +9° ; and at five feet, +10°. 

These observations explain the comparative comfort of the na- 
tive snow-houses with walls five feet thick. The precipitation for 
January was 0°5 inch of water; for February, 0°49; for March, 
05; for April, 077; for May, 1°18; for June, 1°85; for July, 
418; for August,—; for September, 8°88; for October, 1-07; 
for November, 1°04 ; for December, 0°98—total (less August), 21°44, 
or, for the twelve months, about 28 inches, probably, estimating Au- 
gust as a mean between July and September. 

Ice—Freezing of the Sea.—October 9th, ice appeared in the fiord. 
October 12th, crystals of ice came up with the deep-sea thermome- 
ter. October 29th, ice is reported in the lower gulf. November 
10th, new ice formed in the harbor, and afforded passage to the 
ship. November 27th, the ice in the harbor would hardly bear pass- 
ing. May 10th, the ice at the schooner was very rotten, and quickly 
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broken through by a cask thrown overboard. May 19th, the ice 
decayed very rapidly. May 28th, the Esquimaux hunters report the 
ice as very treacherous. June 4-5th, on the breaking up of the 
shore ice the passage to the ship became hardly passable. June 8th, 
the ice near the ship, eight inches thick two days since, would not 
bear a man’s weight. June 9th, ice formed on the salt water near 
the edges of the firm ice—probably fresh-water ice from regela- 
tion. 

Winds.—Happily during the winter months the winds are very 
light in the Arctic. A much less degree of cold would become in- 
tolerable with a high wind. The change from a westerly to a south- 
erly wind produces a marked change in the atmosphere, and be- 
comes most depressing to those exposed to its influence. The year’s 
observations on the wind are condensed in the following 
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Clouds.—Taking the mean of the year, about 68 parts in the 100 
of the sky at this station were overcast. November, December, and 
January were the least cloudy months ; from May to October was 
the period of cloud, and in September was the maximum, 89 parts 
in 100 of the sky being overcast. The stratus was by far the most 
common cloud. It was found difficult to distinguish between the 
stratus and the cirro-stratus. The cirrus was unlike the form so dis- 
tinguished in our latitudes. In place of the so-called “ mares’ tails” 
the cirrus clouds of the Arctic seemed to repose on beds inclined to 
the horizon at an angle of about 40-55° from southeast to 120° north- 
west, the impression on the mind of the observer being that the cloud- 
mass thus stratified always moved from some westerly point. Out 
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of forty-two recorded cases the movement in only two instances was 
from an easterly point, and one of these is doubtful. The Esquimaux 
say that high clouds moving from the east indicate fair weather. 
Many facts go to show the sagacity of these people with regard to 
natural phenomena. 

The cumulus or “ thunder-head,” so common as a summer cloud 
in lower latitudes, was not observed. Cumulo-strata do occur, how- 
ever, as has been noticed by another voyager. 























Table of the Amount of Cloudiness observed at Annanatook. 
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parts in 100, while for Great Britain it rises to 74%, or a little more 
than the average within the Arctic at this station. 

Other Observations.—Systematic observations were also con- 
ducted, as far as circumstances permitted, on several other lines of 
investigation, such as determination of the density of sea-water by 
the balance, upon ocean currents, on sediments obtained from melted 
snow and ice, upon tides, ete., ete. 

The tidal records, when reduced, will, it is believed, give valu- 
able data for comparison with the work of other observers in this 
line, no observations in this part of the Arctic having been hitherto 
made. The rise and fall of the spring tide at Annanatook was 
twenty-four feet and six inches ; of the neap tide, seven feet. Es- 
tablishment 4° 52", and the age of the tide 54" 8". From January 
13th to April 26th the record is nearly complete, and for forty con- 
secutive days, ending in April, it was uninterrupted. The writer 
desires to acknowledge here the valuable assistance rendered him 
in the preparation of this article by Professor B. Silliman, of Yale 
College. 
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VIL. 


SENSATIONALISM IN THE PULPIT. 


WE do not believe that the American pulpit is fairly chargeable 
with sensationalism. If, indeed, we were content to take our im- 
pressions from the general character of most of the sermons which 
our daily papers think it worth their while to report, or from some 
of the ad-captandum advertisements which appear weekly under 
the heading of “ Religious Notices,” we might be led to an opposite 
conclusion. But it must not be forgotten that the daily papers are 
newspapers. When, therefore, they report sermons, it is not so 
much for their excellence as for that in them which brings them 
under the head of news. If the preacher be a distinguished stranger, 
they will faithfully reproduce his utterances, that all their readers 
may know what manner of man he is. But equally, if any stated 
pastor has done or said anything out of the common, they will be 
sure to chronicle his eccentricity. That which they are after is the 
unusual, and if a minister has said something daring in its defiance 
of all good taste, or something that smacks of heresy, or something 
that will be shocking to the feelings of the better portion of the 
community, then for that very reason his words will be faithfully 
recorded. There are, it may be, in these two cities, some six or 
seven hundred Protestant places of worship, in each of which week- 
ly sermons are delivered, and it would be monstrously unjust to_ 
judge of the character of those which are unreported from that of ' 
those specimens which are given to the public just because of their 
deviating in some respect from the general standard. We do not 
wonder that readers at a distance should fall into the mistake of 
supposing that all our clergymen are of the same class as those 
whom the daily press has made notorious ; but it is due to the 
Christian community to make it clear that in this case the unre- 
ported are overwhelmingly in the majority, and that they are unre- 
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ported not for lack of excellence so much as for lack of peculiarity 
in their ministrations. In our own immediate locality you may 
number all who by any correct use of the words can be called 
“sensational preachers” on the fingers of both hands ; while hun- 
dreds of others are seeking with quiet earnestness “to commend 
the truth to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” And 
what is true here is, in the main, true also over the whole country. 
It is not to be supposed, therefore, that by writing on this subject 
we mean to insinuate that sensationalism is a common pulpit vice, or 
that Americar, preachers are sinners above all others in regard to it. 

In fact, much as we dislike sensationalism, and greatly as we 
deplore the evils to which it leads, we are far from believing that 
it is either the only or the chief danger of the pulpit in these days. 
We have more fear, on the one hand, of that heartless intellectual- 
ism which, by its uniform appeals to the head, develops a cold mod- 
eratism that leads at length to a positive unbelief ; and, on the other, 
of that tepid sentimentalism which, in its method of proclaiming 
that “God is love,” wipes out all moral distinctions and drugs con- 
science into sleep. On each of the three sides of our nature, the 
intellectual, the moral, and the sensational, the preacher is in danger 
of yielding to that which it is his proper function to seek to correct 
and control ; and, in proportion as the moral and intellectual are 
superior to the sensational, the peril in regard to the former is more 
serious than it is in regard to the latter. 

But, while not ignoring the others, our present business is with 
the sensational, and it will contribute to clearness if we here attempt 
a definition of that which we propose to treat. So soon, however, 
as we try to formulate that vague conception which we have of the 
thing, by putting it into words, we encounter difficulty. For it is 
immediately discovered that a certain kind and degree of the sen- 
sational enter into all eloquence. The orator, whether in the 
pulpit, or at the bar, or in the senate, seeks to persuade. But in 
pursuing that main design he uses certain tributaries, all of which 
are made by him to run into the swelling current of his speech. 
He employs ridicule to expose the absurdity of his antagonist’s 
position ; he uses pathos to enforce the appeal which he makes for 
the consideration of the weak ; he turns imagination to account, by 
a harrowing description of the sufferings of those for whom he is 
pleading : and at length, by the united force of these influences, he 
carries his position and secures the consent of his audience to the 
course which he has been advocating. While he was dealing in 
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ridicule, his hearers laughed, and that was a sensation. When he 
was pathetic, the tears coursed down their cheeks, and that was a 
sensation. When he set the miseries of the suffering plainly before 
their eyes, they shuddered, and that was a sensation. Are we, then, 
to condemn all this? And, if we do, must not our censure lie 
against every triumph that the orator has won? Plainly, there- 
fore, we must admit that the production of a sensation is not, in 
itself, an evil thing in eloquence, and can not be regarded as that 
which we designate sensationalism, The mischief lies in the promi- 
nence given to the sensation as an end in and of itself ; and in the 
nature of the sensation as being out of harmony with the great pur- 
pose which every preacher of the gospel ought to have in view, and 
with the associations of the place in which his discourse is given. 
Much that would be proper enough on the platform, or at the bar, 
or in the senate, would be sensational in the pulpit, because there 
are certain restraints around the house of God, and the treatment 
of sacred subjects, the mere passing of which would be a shock to 
all reverent worshipers, and would tend to keep them from being 
suitably impressed by what is otherwise excellent. And, in every 
instance, the making of the production of an incidental and sec- 
ondary effect a deliberate object must be pronounced objectionable. 
This, like the seeking of wealth, or the pursuit of pleasure, or the 
gratification of taste, for their own sakes, is more than an infelicity. 
It is the violation of an ethical principle. It is an immorality in 
rhetoric, and in the end it loses that which it desires, while the 
pursuit exposes him who enters on it to many perils. It might be 
too much perhaps to say that, like the determination to be rich at 
all hazards, it leads to evils “ which drown men in destruction and 
perdition” ; but it is undoubtedly true that they who will practice 
it do “fall into temptation and a snare.” 

These distinctions, as important as they are simple, will prepare 
us for defining sensationalism in the pulpit as the deliberate pro- 
duction by the preacher of an immediate effect which is not subor- 
dinated to the great purpose of his office, and is out of harmony 
with the sacred associations of the house of God. It is differentiated 
by the character of the effect, and the intention of the speaker to 
produce it. The sensationalist aims at an immediate result, and 
loses sight of the great permanent object which the minister of 
Christ should have in view. Instead of seeking to “ present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus,” he desires instant appreciation of his 
own performance. He sets a trap for the applause of his audience, 
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and when that comes he has his reward. He does not seek to per- 
suade, but to please, or to exhilarate, or to startle, or to excite, and 
so descends from the lofty position of the sacred orator to the low- 
er level of the actor. He is not forbidden to do any of these things, 
provided they be not in themselves irreverent or ridiculous, and 
provided also they be made by him conducive to the highest in- 
terests of his hearers. But he rests in the doing of them as itself 
his success. Every true minister feels, as Chalmers has so eloquent- 
ly illustrated in his sermon on “The Slender Influence of Taste in 
Matters of Religion,” that his hearers are in danger of mistaking 
their appreciation of “the loveliness of the song ” for their submis- 
sion to the truth which it expresses. But that which is an inciden- 
tal peril even to the sincerest preacher is made by the sensationalist 
the deliberate object which he seeks to gain. It is to him, above 
al! things, indispensable that his “effort” be enjoyed, and the ulti- 
mate issues are of small importance. 

We have said all this is his deliberate purpose. There are men, 
who are unconsciously carried away by the vividness of their im- 
aginations, or their natural dramatic power to say things which pro- 
duce what might be described as sensational effects, and yet it 
would be unfair to call them sensationalists. Thus when White- 
field, in depicting the danger of the blind man, did it so graphi- 
cally that even the cold and phlegmatice Chesterfield was com- 
pelled to relieve his feelings by crying out, “Good God! he is 
gone ”—that was undoubtedly a sensational effect ; but it does not 
follow that Whitefield was a sensationalist. The truth rather is 
that, in that case, he had a sensational hearer, who came not to 
be benefited by the discourse, but to enjoy the eloquence of the 
speaker. It is, of course, possible for one unconsciously to overdo 
that which is in itself perfectly legitimate, and every true preach- 
er, who has any adequate conception of the sanctity of what 
Spencer used to call “that awful place the pulpit,” will seek to 
curb everything that would savor of a mere performance. But, 
in fairness to every speaker, his motive must be allowed here, as 
in other cases, to give its character to his action. When the an- 
niversary orator at Bunker Hill, seeing the last survivor of the 
Revolutionary fight rising in the midst of his address, thus apos- 
trophized him, “Sit down, venerable man! it is for us, the de- 
scendants of that generation, to stand up before you!” he did a 
thing which, if it had been spontaneous, would have been truly as 
eloquent as it was appropriate ; but, when the ancient warrior was 
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heard muttering to himself, “ What does the man mean? Why, he 
told me to get up at that part of his speech,” it was discovered that 
it was all a trick which he had devised for the production of a fac- 
titious effect, and that stamped it as sensational. So when subjects 
are announced beforehand of such a character as the following : 
“A Man getting out of a Ship”; “How Jonah lost his Umbrel- 
la” ; “The Speckled Bird”; “A Little Man up a Tree” ; “The 
Run-away Knock,” we can not but recognize in such advertisements 
so many deliberate baits to catch a crowd, and it is impossible that 
the sermons should not be constructed with a view to pander to the 
multitudes when they came. All this is beginning at the wrong 
end, and is a mistaking of the expectation of curious hearers for 
that genuine acceptance which sooner or later always follows excel- 
lence. But it is worse—it is a deliberate letting down of the great 
aim of the Christian ministry, and makes the gathering of a large 
assemblage the primary object of the preacher ; while the spiritual 
instruction of the people is treated as secondary and subordinate. 
We do not find fault with advertising the services. On the con- 
trary, it might be very useful if the churches would combine to 
furnish every Saturday morning, in the columns of the daily papers, 
a complete directory of the places of worship in the city, with their 
locations distinctly defined, and the hours of service carefully noted. 
There would be no harm either in adding to each the pastor’s name. 
But this hunting for taking sermonic titles, much as the author of a 
new romance cudgels his brain for a fancy name to it, is out of all 
taste ; and we are glad to see that it is becoming less common 
among us than it was a year or two ago. It always seems to us to 
be a flag of distress, which indicates that it is with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that things can be kept afloat ; and those who indulge in it 
are apt to enter into a rivalry with each other as to which shall out- 
do his neighbor. Thus the subjects are chosen, not because the 
minister feels that there is something existing among his hearers 
that he can not keep silence about, or because there is something in 
his own heart which is as “a burning fire shut up in his bones” 
which he is weary with forbearing and he can not stay, but because 
he wishes to outrival others who have gone into the same line with 
himself. It is reported-of Robert Hall that he declined attending 
what were called “association meetings,” at which, in the course of 
the exercises, several ministers officiated before each other, saying, 
“What is it, sir, but preaching for a hat?” but sometimes, as we 
have glanced down the column of religious advertisements (so 
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called), we have thought that the brethren have been advertising 
for a hat ; and occasionally we have been reminded of the story 
Lockhart tells concerning the minister of Lilliesleaf, who, on being 
complimented by the father of Sir Walter Scott on having main- 
tained his popularity as a preacher for two generations, made reply : 
“Indeed, I sometimes think it’s vera surprising.’ There’s aye a talk 
of this or that wonderfully gifted young man fresh frae the col- 
lege ; but, when I’m to be at the same occasion with any o’ them, I 
e’en mount the white horse o’ the Revelation, and he dings them 
a’!” Alas, there it is! the object is not to save souls, but to dis- 
tance all competitors in the race for popularity ; and notoriety is 
supposed to be the precursor of usefulness. It is a poor thing at the 
best, but even at its best it is an effect and not a cause. The gar- 
dener never concerns himself about the fragrance of his flower, but 
he seeks to make the flower itself the best of its kind, knowing that 
then the perfume will take care of itself. So let the minister strive 
to secure the great end of preaching in the salvation of men, and 
never trouble himself about the popular recognition of his work, 
for that will always come where it is deserved. The crowd that 
comes for an advertisement will go for a more attractive subject ; 
but they who are drawn to a ministry because they are spiritually 
fed by it will be seldom absent from their places, and will frequently 
bring others with them. 

But sensationalism connects itself with the character of the 
effect produced as well as with the intention of the preacher to pro- 
duce it. Everything shocking from its irreverence, or merely start- 
ling in its character, which is out of harmony with the great design 
of a discourse, and tends to detain attention upon itself to the ex- 
clusion of that which ought to have been, and which, perhaps, in 
other portions of his address really was the main purpose of the 
preacher, must be accounted blameworthy. Thus, to take an illus- 
tration from one of the grandest works of the great dramatist him- 
self, it is impossible to acquit even Shakespeare from the charge of 
sensationalism for the introduction of the grave-digging scene into 
“Hamlet.” It is out of harmony with the great purpose of the 
production, which is to show how 


. . . the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 


and brooding reflection lavs an arrest on action. It is, besides, har- 
rowing in its suggestions ; and the ill-timed mirth of the sexton is 
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not atoned for even by the moralizings of the hero; while the 
presence of the ghastly skull produces a physical horror that does 
not help, but hinder, the spiritual effect of the whole. We can 
not read the tragedy without feeling that the teaching of the story 
is marred by the introduction of an entirely extraneous and repul- 
sive thing ; and that, however true to nature the representation is, 
it is a dead fly in a very noble pot of ointment. In the estimation 
of many doubtless it will be the best-remembered part of the poem, 
and multitudes who have no glimmering of an idea of the lesson 
which the author meant to teach in it, or who have been unmoved 
by the noble passages in which it abounds, will greatly enjoy the 
witticisms of the men at their hardening work. Now, some ser- 
mons, otherwise excellent, are marred by similar incongruity. There 
is something in them which does not lie in the line of the design 
which they profess to have in view, but which has been brought in 
because of the shock which its presence there will give. Who does 
not know that the zest with which some preachers are listened to 
springs not so much from the things said by them as from the fact 
that such things are said in a church, in defiance of the sanctity of 
the associations with which such a place is connected? The same 
expressions coming from men in other circumstances would provoke 
no remark, but in a church they show that the preacher has risen 
above conventionality, and so they commend him to a certain class 
of hearers. The joke which would be little accounted of elsewhere 
is greatly relished in the sanctuary, and the effect which it produces 
remains, while other portions of the sermon which were in every 
way unexceptionable are forgotten. The profanity of the oath 
which is common on the street has a peculiar piquancy when it is 
quoted, even if it be quoted only to be condemned, in the house of 
God, and the gusto with which it was given will be commented on 
when other things of great value are entirely lost sight of. We know, 
indeed, that conventionality may be so cared for that power will be 
destroyed, and we have heard fears expressed lest the pulpit should 
die of dignity ; but that is no reason why it should be murdered by 
irreverence. In order to escape the one extreme, it is not necessary 
to run into the other ; and, to prevent an audience from going to 
sleep, it is not absolutely essential to turn the sermon into a mid- 
night directory. We would not reject an apt illustration which 
would clinch a lesson, even if it should bring a smile to the coun- 
tenance ; but we demur to the deliberate introduction of low comedy 
into a discourse pronounced in a church. To our thinking, all that 
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comes under the category of “jesting which is not convenient” ; 
and, if it be said that it is resorted to in order to bring an audience 
out, we can only reply that we are not of those who believe that 
the end sanctifies such means, and moreover that such means are 
not needed in order to gain the end. Everything low, vulgar, or in 
the least degree savoring of the profane, ought to be banished from 
the pulpit. For, though we draw a distinction between the service 
and the sermon, they are both alike a part of our homage to God. 
Why does the preacher care to preach if it be not because preach- 
ing is God’s ordinance? Why does the hearer care to hear if it be 
not because of the reverence which he has for preaching as God’s 
way of saving them that believe? The sermon is an offering to 
God on the part of the preacher equally with the praise and prayer ; 
and the hearing is an offering to God on the part of the worshiper 
equally with the hymns and supplications ; and, if that were re- 
membered by all, there would be less disposition to say smart things, 
or to laugh at them when said. The associations of the place, too, 
should count for something. Even if we do not believe in what 
our Episcopal friends call consecration, “ Nature herself ” may teach 
us that a certain propriety should be observed by us when we are in 
a house of worship. Call it conventionality, if you please, still we 
are entitled to ask what greater harm there is in maintaining it 
there than there is in enforcing special rules at an evening party? 
And yet men who would be scrupulous to nicety in their regard to 
the etiquette of dress and address in the latter case will laugh to 
scorn all deference to recognized rules of decorum in the pulpit, 
and make a merit of their rudeness. But they can not do so with- 
out shocking the more refined of their hearers and inflicting an in- 
jury upon themselves. They destroy their usefulness with all who 
seek to be devout. But they blunt also their own finer instincts. 
It makes no great matter whether the conventionality be in every 
respect proper or not; the mere existence of it suffices, and it is 
one of the things in which a wise man, even if he differed from it, 
would seek. to become as “a Jew to the Jews.” Few uphold the 
justice of the game laws in the old country, yet the poacher com- 
monly end: in becoming a good-for-nothing, for in breaking a bad 
law he has lost his sense of the sanctity of law as such, and so is 
ready for something worse. In the same way even if the conven- 
tionality that puts a restraint around the pulpit were not in every 
respect to be approved, the setting of it at defiance must break the 
enamel of the preacher’s reverence, and may end in eating it away 
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altogether. How much more likely is that to be the case when the 
sentiment to which we refer is in the main a right one, sustained 
and approved by Christian people generally ! 

But this prepares us for looking a little at the evils to which 
sensationalism leads. One can see at a glance that it is hurtful to 
the hearers. It not only depraves their tastes, but it blunts their 
sensibilities.: It has an effect upon them not unlike that produced 
by highly-seasoned novels of the “ blood-and-thunder ” order on their 
juvenile readers. It renders them largely impervious to the ordi- 
nary presentation of truth. The pampered appetite disdains every- 
thing that is not “ gamey” ; and he 


who peppers the highest is surest to please, 


Besides, the exhilaration that is produced by the hearing of such 
exciting things is apt to be mistaken by those who experience it 
for real enjoyment of Christian ordinances ; and so under its in- 
fluence they make professions which time only dishonors. They 
have confounded the intoxication created in them by the gratifica- 
tion of their perverted tastes with that totally different thing which 
the apostle describes when he says, “ Be ye filled with the Spirit.” 
It is nothing to the purpose here to reply that the same thing 
. is done at the other end of the scale by those who are highly 
esthetic in their likings ; for that is only another form of the evil, 
and not an extenuation of it. It makes little difference whether 
intoxication be produced by the vulgar absinthe or the aristocratic 
champagne ; the thing is always bad, and is not to be mistaken for 
the enthusiasm of a sober man. And tke misfortune is that, in the 
case of those of whom we speak, a sensuous effect is regarded as a 
spiritual result to the detriment both of the self-deceiver and of the 
church at large. 

But perhaps the most insidious danger is incurred by the preacher 
himself. He is apt to think more of saying a “smart,” a “telling,” 
ora “taking” thing than of communicating the truth. In this way 
he uses extravagant epithets, gives exaggerated descriptions, and 
magnifies or distorts features for the sake of effct. Even so noble 
a man as Thomas Guthrie once said, in regard td the preparation of 
a sermon, “It is like the drop-scene in a theatre, and you must lay 
on the color thick.” But, with all deference to such an authority, 
that advice is exceedingly pernicious. For he who consciously ex- 
aggerates does at the same time blunt the edge of his conscience. 
Every time he deviates from or adds to the real state of the case he 
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makes himself a worse man. ‘Truth is the girdle of character, and 
he who loosens that is on the way to looseness in other departments 
of morality. He is on an inciined plane, and may some day pro- 
duce the biggest sensation of his life by a terrible fiasco. For the 
temptation is to goon. His hearers become accustomed to the dose, 
the appetite “ grows by what it feeds on,” and, in order to have the 
effects which were at first produced, they crave for something 
stronger. He seeks to meet that new demand just as he sought to 
meet the first, and so it increases until the flippant has become the 
irreverent, and the irreverent has become the profane, and the pro- 
fane becomes the impure ; or until the odd has become the hereti- 
cal, and the man who began with throwing aside conventionalities 
ends by parting with the central verities of the gospel. We do not 
affirm that all this has actually happened in any individual case, 
but the drift and tendency of sensationalism are in that direction ; 
and, in a day when some who are guilty of it are riding on the top 
of the wave, it is proper to warn young preachers of the peril that 
is incurred by entering on such a course. . 

It may seem, indeed, to offer a short and easy path to success ; 
for it can not be denied that we are living in an age which appears 
to crave for the sensational, but the yielding to it is always attended 
with danger, as may be seen by looking at what has actually oc- 
curred in other departments. There has been a call for it in worship, 
and the answer has been given in that ritualism which has honey- 
combed the Church of England ; but the peril has been revealed in 
the perversions to the Church of Rome which have thereby been 
caused. There has been a call for it in business, and the answer has 
been furnished in those feverish speculations which have maddened 
our Exchanges, while the danger has been made manifest in Black 
Fridays, Glasgow Bank failures, and that general depression from 
which we are only beginning to emerge. There has been a call for 
it in politics, and the response has been made by the appearance of 
a Beaconsfield conjurer on the one side of the Atlantic, while the 
peril has been exposed by cipher dispatches on the other. Now, 
when the same appeal is made to the pulpit, we may not flatter our- 
selves that we can respond to it without similar danger. That which 
in literature has made the difference between Walter Scott and 
Ouida will make as wide a chasm in the pulpit between the true 
minister of the word and the caterer to the cravings of the crowd. 
Trustees of embarrassed churches may so far catch the infection of 
our times as to look for a minister who will fill the pews by some 
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sudden rush, and bring up the revenue to a flowing surplus. But 
it will be “lightly come, lightly go,” and pastors should steadily re- 
fuse to lead any such forlorn hope in that commercial spirit. There 
is but one attraction that it is safe for a minister to use, and that 
has not yet lost its power: “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.” Let him adhere to that, for in the end it 
will prove sufficient. It may not bring the crowd so rapidly ; but it 
will transform them as they come, and they will come to stay. But, 
if they do not come, let him still keep to the lifting up of Him. 
Let him not forget that, when the sensation-loving multitude sought 
Him that they might see his miracles, he declined to gratify their 
curiosity, and gave them instead that deeply spiritual sermon which 
drove them largely away. But it was with the winnowed men that 
remained that he laid the foundations of his church. The call of 
the age for the exciting is a temptation to be resisted, rather than 
an influence to be yielded to, and if in resisting it the multitudes 
should be offended, then let them be offended, for in that case the 
discipline is only what they need. But they will not be offended, 
for, wherever the gospel is faithfully and earnestly proclaimed, “ the 
common people hear it gladly.” Let the ministers of Christ among 
us, therefore, remain true to the scriptural ideal of their office as 
designed not merely for the pleasing of men, but for their salvation 
“through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth”; let 
them be loyal to the Master whose they are and whom they serve ; 
let them preserve that reverent spirit which a belief in the inspira- 
tion of the Book which they expound is fitted to produce within 
them ; above all, let them follow fully the example of Him of whom 
it was said, “ He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the street; a bruised reed he shall not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench,” and they will never be long with- 
out eager and numerous hearers; nay, they may succeed, by the 
might of his gentleness and the power of his Spirit, in changing the 
character of the age from that of spasmodic and erratic excitement 
to that of steady, sure, and benevolent advancement. 


Wim M. Taytor. 
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MEDLEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE. 


1. Ch. Aubertin, Histoire de la Langue et de Ja Littérature Francaise au 
Moyen Age. 2 vols, 1876-78, 
2. Léon Gautier, Les Epopées Frangaises. I. 1878. 


3. M. Sepet, Le Drame Chrétien au Moyen Age, 1878; Les Prophétes du 
Christ, 1878. 

4, Société des Anciens Textes Frangais: Guillaume de Palerne, 1876; Les 
Sept Sages de Rome, 1876; Miracles de Nostre Dame. I., I]. 1876-77; 
Aiol, 1877. R 
Tue immense influence exerted on the rest of Europe during the 

middle ages by the literature of France should entitle it, aside from 

esthetic considerations, to more careful attention than it has yet 
received. Not only is its volume enormous (a proof of intellectual 
activity such as it was), but several departments are fully repre- 
sented in which the French mind has, from its modern manifesta- 
tions, been supposed to be inferior to its neighbors, the Germans 
and Spaniards—we mean the epic and the national drama. Finally, 
certain favorable influences—the rapid and complete assimilation of 
Roman culture, the early adoption of Christianity, and the perfection 
of the feudal system—contributed to render the medizval literature 
‘of France the most splendid and varied of Europe. The causes 
which have led to the neglect of this literature are those which have 
affected the rest of Europe to a greater or less degree. The revival 
of letters produced in no other country so profound a revolution in 
literary taste, or led to such deep scorn of all that was medieval. 

A reaction had, however, begun in France before the indiscriminat- 

ing enthusiasm of the Romantic school had directed attention to 

the early literature ; and two French scholars, Sainte-Pelaye and 

Raynouard, devoted their lives to rendering accessible treasures 

which only a radical change in taste could enable their countrymen 

to enjoy. Unfortunately, the question of literary criticism became 
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entangled at the outset with the religious questions involved in the 
revival of medizval studies, not so much as in Germany, perhaps, 
but sufficient to render any impartial judgment impossible for a long 
time, and to lead in turn to a reaction the effects of which are 
now strongly felt. In other words, the medisval literature of 
France has been exposed to the extreme criticism of two schools, 
one cherishing for it a blind worship, not because it is national (its 
truest title to reverence), but because it is Catholic, the other refus- 
ing to see any good in a literature which is the exponent of a spirit 
they fear and hate. 

Fortunately, two causes have worked to modify these extreme 
views and restore old French literature to the place it rightly claims 
at the head of the medieval literature of Europe. One of these 
causes is the linguistic interest awakened by the new methods intro- 
duced into Romance philology by Friedrich Diez, and continued in 
France with such brilliant success by Caston Paris, and which has 
caused the early literature to be carefully edited and critically ex- 
amined in the interest of philology alone. Thus a common meeting 
place for both parties was rendered possible. The second cause is 
the new method of study in literary history in which prime impor- 
tance is laid not upon esthetic considerations, but upon the histori- 
cal development of a literature. From this standpoint the begin- 
nings of a literature, formerly passed over as barbarous, assume an 
importance not attained by much that is sesthetically superior. 

The vast extent of the subject has as yet prevented any strict 
application of this method to medieval French literature as a whole, 
and the lack of a compendious history of this period has long been 
felt, and has contributed in no slight degree to the ignorance of the 
subject.* M. Aubertin has therefore laid the general reader as well 
as the scholar under great obligations by his recently completed 
history, which, with certain restrictions, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce admirable.¢ The author has patiently and skillfully con- 
. sulted the most recent works (not often enough those published out 
of France) on the subject, and compiled a work which, while it lays 


* There are two very unsatisfactory German compends of medizval French litera- 
ture: the first “ Geschichte der altfranzésischen National-Literatur,” von J. L. Ideler, 
Berlin, 1842, is a dry bibliographical manual; the second, “ Geschichte der franzé- 
sischen Literatur im Mittelalter,” von Dr. H. Semmig, Leipzig, 1862, is incomplete and 
unreliable. 

+ Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Francaise au Moyen Age d’aprés les 
Travaux les Plus Récents, par M. Charles Aubertin, Paris, Belin, 1876-"78, 2 vols. 
8vo, vol. i., viiii—582 ; vol. ii. 585. 
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little claim to original research and independence of opinion, is 
valuable as a digest of the results of the best scholarship in this 
field. At the same time M. Aubertin has known how to give his 
book the appearance and attraction of an original work; and has 
accomplished, with certain limitations, the object he proposes in his 
preface : “ Mon ambition est qu’en sortant de la lecture de cet ou- 
vrage on emporte non pas un apergu, une idée vague et superficielle, 
mais une connaissance intime et pénétrante de notre ancienne littéra- 
ture et des nombreux travaux que l’étude de nos origines littéraires 
a sus cités.” In addition to great care and industry in the study of 
his sources, he has brought to his task skill in the arrangement of 
his material and sobriety of judgment in the critical portions of his 
labor. The faults of M. Aubertin’s work are a multitude of minor 
errors of fact very difficult to avoid in view of the immense mass of 
material to be examined and collated, and some errors of judgment 
in the due proportion of his matter and its wsthetic valuation.* 
We will mention briefly some faults of the second class which affect 
more particularly the general reader. The author devotes almost 
everywhere too much space to the discussion of the origins of the 
literature and too little to the literature itself. The general reader 
does not need to read an entire chapter on the débris of the ancient 
tragedy at the beginning of the middle ages in order to learn what 
the author states at the outstart, that “no living germ could spring 
from this débris.” The épopée is treated with unwarrantable brev- 
ity, but one chapter of thirty-two pages is devoted to the chansons 
de geste and only two are analyzed at some length, the “Chanson 
de Roland ” and “ Raoul, de Cambrai,” which represent but two of 
the five great cycles adopted by Gautier in the work to be men- 
tioned later. The same remarks apply to the author’s treatment of 
the romances of the Round Table, those belonging to the ancient 
cycle and the romans d’aventures to which we shall return @ propos 
of “ Guilleume de Palerne.” 

To conclude, the weakest part of the work is the introduction 
on the origin of the language and the treatment of the chansons de 
geste ; the best the pages devoted to the drama in the first volume, 
and in the second to the prose writers of the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century, especially the second section, devoted to the orators. 

Fortunately, the weakest part of Aubertin’s book, his treatment 


* We advise the student who uses Aubertin to consult the careful review of the 
first volume by Gaston Paris in the “ Romania,” No, 23, pp. 454-466. 
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of the chansons de geste, is supplemented and completed in the 
fullest manner by Gautier’s masterly work.* The author represents 
the most extreme Ultramontane school in literature. Everything 
about his work, to the very printer, is Catholic, and the “ indulgent 
reader ” whom the author has in view is indicated by the words in 
the preface to the second edition : “S’il est chrétien et Frangais, il 
n’accueillera pas sans quelque sympathie un livre consciencieux et 
qui a té surtout inspiré par amour de lEglise et de la France.” 
We venture to predict that the »uthor’s circle of readers will be 
larger than he imagined, and many not embraced in the above cate- 
gory will welcome with delight a work which, when completed, will 
be a monument of profound scholarship and ardent enthusiasm. 

In 1865 M. Gautier published three volumes of the first edition 
(it was never completed), the success of which was immediate and 
great. It was three times crowned by the French Academy, receiv- 
ing the great Gobert prize in 1868, and the edition was soon ex- 
hausted. Not all the author’s theories, however, were accepted by 
the learned world, and the work was exposed to the severe and 
intelligent criticisms of such scholars as Karl Bartsch (“ Revue Cri- 
tique,” 1866, No. 52) and Paul Meyer (“Recherches sur ’'Epopée 
Frangaise,” Paris, 1867), who rectified many of Gautier’s errors. 
Moreover, since the publication of the first edition several works 
have appeared in France which have made an epoch in the study of 
its early literature; we need only mention the “Vie de Saint- 
Alexis,” Paris, 1872, in the introduction to which Gaston Paris 
formulated (for the first time in France) the principles of textual 
criticism which have made a veritable revolution in this field. 

In preparing, then, a second edition of his work, M. Gautier was 
able to avail himself of a large mass of new material, and was 
obliged, in order to keep abreast of the immense advance in schol- 
arship, to entirely rewrite his former work. He has performed this 
difficult part of his task in the most exemplary manner, rectifying 
his minor errors and modifying his theories, so that the work before 
us is, to all intents and purposes, a new one. The work has grown 
in the process, and when completed will consist of six volumes, 
their contents disposed as follows: the first and second will be 
devoted to the origin, form, and vicissitudes of the chansons de 
geste in France and abroad ; the third to the analysis of the chan- 

* Les Epopées Frangaises. Etude sur les Origines et I'Histoire de la Littérature 


nationale, par Léon Gautier. Seconde édition, entitrement refondue. Paris: 
Société Générale de Libraire Catholique. 1878. Vol. L  8vo, pp. xii.-561. 
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sons de geste of the Cycle of the King (those relating more closely 
to Charlemagne himself), the fourth and part of the fifth to the 
Cycle of William of Orange ; part of the fifth to the Provincial 
Gestes ; and the sixth to the Cycles of Doon de Mayence and the 
Crusades. 

The first volume may be considered complete in itself, and is of 
value, not merely to those interested in the chansons de geste, but 
to all students of medieval French literature. It is principally 
concerned with the origin, poetical form, refacciamenti, and style 
of the c/ansons de geste. The discussion of these topics involves 
a number of other important questions, which are treated in extenso 
by the author. The principal are: the age of the chronicle attrib- 
uted to Turpin, the MSS. of the chansons de geste and the various 
modes of editing them, and an exhaustive treatise on early French 
versification in general, and that of the chansons de geste in particu- 
lar. The most important theories in regard to the subject treated 
in the first volume are as follows: The French epic was born to- 
ward the ninth century, when the Gallic, Latin, and Frankish na- 
tions were no longer clearly separated, and when from their fusion 
a new nationality had arisen to which the name “ Romance ” must 
be applied, or, in the words of Gaston Paris, “the French epic is 
the German spirit in a Romance form.” The epic was preceded by 
certain popular songs which were lyrical and narrative at the same 
time. These cantilénes were sometimes the source of the epic, 
which, however, in many cases had its rise in oral tradition. The 
theory that there was between tradition and the epic an interme- 
diate link in the shape of Latin chronicles (such as the Chronicle of 
Turpin) is incorrect. The date of the chronicle falsely ascribed to 
Turpin is the beginning of the twelfth century and posterior to the 
early chansons de geste, some of which the writer of the chronicle 
must have used. Finally, the epic is essentially French, and the 
claim of Provence to an extensive epical literature must be denied. 

In conclusion, the author has produced a work of gr. scien- 
tifie value and popular interest, which can not but give a powerful 
impetus to the study of a period and subject so dear to the author’s 
heart, and to which he has devoted his life with the most intense 
enthusiasm. 

The extent of the subject of Gautier’s work may be inferred 
from the statement he makes on page 223 (note) that about one 
hundred chansons de geste have come down to us, most of them 
from the twelfth century ; forty-seven of these have been published 
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in extenso, and ten or eleven in extracts. It will be seen that not 
quite half have been published, and that a wide field is still left for 
the editor and scholar. One of those most recently published, 
“ Aiol,” presents many features of interest.* The original poem, 
written in French and in verse of ten syllables, about the middle of 
the twelfth century, was made over at the beginning of the next 
century by a Picard poet who employed the Alexandrine verse. 
The change in metre takes place in about the middle of the poem, 
and is accompanied by a very noticeable change in the character of 
the narration. The Alexandrine verse follows the usual rules of 
mediseval French versification : the ten-syllable verse is noteworthy 
for having the cesura at the sixth instead of at the fourth syllable. 
This cxsura, heretofore supposed to be peculiar to Provengal, is 
now shown to be French also. Another peculiarity of the ten-syl- 
lable verse in “ Aiol” is that the cesura is always after the sixth 
syllable, but in a large number of verses the second hemistich be- 
gins with the last mute syllable of the preceding ~27d, which 
counts as an accented syllable. The poem rests on an !istoric basis, 
and with Elie de Saint-Gille constitute a little cycle by themselves. 
In the thirteenth century, however, the tendency was to include the 
minor separate gestes in one of the three great ones (the gestes of 
the King, of Doon de Mayence, and of Garin de Monglane), and 
our poem was accordingly referred to the last named. 

The subject of the poem is exploits of Aiol, son of Avisse, sister 
of Louis, son of Charlemagne, and Elie, who has been unjustly 
driven from France by the intrigues of the traitor Makavie of 
Lausanne. 

This poem enjoyed unusual popularity abroad, imitations being 
found in the Netherlands, Italy, and Spain. It has been very dif- 
ferently judged by different scholars, some deeming it unworthy of 
notice, and others, among them Gautier, not hesitating to call it a 
fine poem, and one which can occuny one of the most honorable 
positions among the monuments of medizval literature. 

The roman @aventures is not considered by Gautier as epic in 
its nature, and is therefore excluded from his work as well as the 
romances of the Round Table and those belonging to the Cycle of 
Rome. Aubertin treats them very insufficiently, not laying cnough 
stress on their literary value or their importance for the history of 

* Aiol, Chanson de Geste, publiée d’aprés le MS. Unique de Paris, par Jacques 
Normand et Gaston Raymond. Paris, 1877. (Société des Anciens Textes Fran- 
gais.) 8vo, pp. Ixvii.-350, 
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culture. Of especial value from the latter standpoint is “ Guillaume 
de Palerne,”* a roman @aventures, and also interesting from being 
the original of an English version composed about 1350 and edited 
by Sir F. Madden for the Roxburghe Club, and again in 1867 by 
W. W. Skeat in the first volume of the “ Extra Series of the Early 
English Text.” Besides the English version there is a prose ver- 
sion in French which has passed through several editions, and an 
analysis in the “ Nouvelle Bibliothéque des Romans,” that final 
resting-place of medixval romances. 

The hero Guillaume is the son of a King of Sicily and of the 
daughter of the Emperor of Greece. A perfidious uncle plans his 
destruction, but the child is carried off one day by a were-wolf who 
bears him to its den near Rome. The wolf, we learn, is the son of 
the King of Spain, turned into a beast by his mother-in-law to assure 
the throne to her own son. Guillaume is found in the forest by a 
shepherd who brings him up until one day the Emperor of Rome, 
having lost his way in a forest, meets him, takes him to his court 
and makes him the page of his daughter, the fair Melior. Guil- 
laume is knighted and defeats the Duke of Saxony, who has declared 
war against the emperor. After this the Emperor of Greece de- 
mands the hand of Melior, who has long loved Guillaume. The 
lovers flee, disguised in the skins of bears. The wolf accompanies 
them and assists their flight. They all make their way to Sicily, 
where, after many complicated adventures, the plot is unraveled, 
the wolf is restored to his original shape, Guillaume becomes King 
of Sicily, marries Melior and succeeds her father, the wolf becoming 
later King of Spain. The influence of the Orient is felt not merely 
in the enchantment of the prince, but in the exaggerated tone of 
gallantry that reigned at the period the work was composed, the 
end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Entirely Oriental is the next work we shall mention, two versions 
of the famous “Seven Wise Masters.” + Both versions are in prose: 
the first is the old French poem published by Keller in 1836, un- 
rhymed and not following exactly the original; the second is a 
reprint of the French translation (published at Geneva in 1492) of 
the Latin version known as the “ Historia Septem Sapientum,” here- 


* Guillaume de Palerne, publié d’aprés le Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque de l’Arse- 
nal 4 Paris, par H. Michelant. Paris, 1876. (Société des Anciens Textes Francais.) 
8vo, pp. xxii-280. 

+ Deux Rédactions du Roman des Sept Sages de Rome, publiées par Gaston Paris, 
Paris, 1876. (Société des Anciens Textes Frangais.) 8vo, pp. xliii.-217. 
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tofore considered the source of most of the European versions. ‘i he 
editor does not share this opinion, and shows very clearly in the 
preface that the Latin work is only a translation, with some changes, 
of a French original from which is derived a group represented by 
some dozen MSS., one of which, B. N., No. 2,137, has been partly 
published by Leroux de Lincy (in “ Essai sur les Fables Indiennes,” 
par A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Paris, 1838). The Latin work 
is very rare, and the French translation here reprinted will replace 
it very conveniently for scholars. The interest attaching to the 
“Seven Wise Masters” is not entirely a thing of the past, for the 
work is still popular as a whole in some parts of Europe, and many 
of the individual stories still entertain crowds of listeners in Italy. 
We have to mention very briefly in conclusion three works re- 
lating to the medieval drama.* The first of M. Sepet’s works is a 
popular account of the medizval drama, contained in a series of 
articles published in various periodicals. The author gives a clear 
and interesting account of the origin and development of the mys- 
tere from the liturgy of the Church, and shows how the Renaissance 
prevented it from being transformed into the modern: national dra- 





ma, as in Spain and England. He also gives examples of religious 
dramas belonging to the cycles of Christmas and Easter, and a 
' sketch of a dramatic representation at the end of the fifteenth cen- 


tury. The second work is strictly technical, its object being “to 
show how a sermon on the Nativity, which formed in a large num- 
ber of dioceses during the middle ages one of the lessons for Christ- 
mas, was transformed into a liturgical mystére, then into a semi- 
liturgical mystére, performed both within and without the Church, 
and finally became an integral part of the great dramatic cycle of 
the fifteenth century.” The author’s profound scholarship and pa- 
tient research are everywhere apparent in this valuable work. 

The remarkable series of plays entitled “ Miracles de Nostre 
Dame” represent the highest «esthetic point reached by the medix- 
val drama, and the most interesting stage of its development as far 
as the possibility of a national drama based on the mystéres is con- 
cerned. The forty miracles of the MS. will be contained in six 
volumes, a seventh will give the necessary notes and the glossary. 





*Le Drame Chrétien au Moyen Age, par M. Sepet, Paris, 1878. Les Pro- 
phdtes du Christ. Etude sur les Origines du Théatre au Moyen Age, par M. Sepet, 
Paris, 1878. Miracles de Nostre Dame par Personnages publiés d’aprés le MS. de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale, par Gaston Paris et Ulysse Robert. I., II. Paris, 1876- 
"77. (Société des Anciens Textes Francais.) 
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These plays early attracted the attention of scholars, and some fif- 
teen have been published at different times. The MS. is of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and the plays were probably 
performed by some of the religious and literary confréries so com- 
mon in the north of France in the thirteenth century. Some of the 
plays are preceded by short sermons, and terminated by a poem 
(called serventoys, from the Provengal form), one of which is said 
to have been crowned at the Puy, or assemblage where the plays 
were performed. 

From the above brief review of some recent works it will be 
seen that the interest in medimwval French literature is constantly 
increasing, and rapidly losing a dilettante character. An excellent 
history of the literature of this period and the publications of the 
Société des Anciens Textes Frangais will aid in making a larger 
circle acquainted with the remarkable manifestations of French 
genius in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

T. F. Crane. 
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